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Act. 1. Quintilian’s Inftitutes of the Orator. In Twelve Books. 
Tranflated from the original Latin, according to the Paris Edition 
of Profeffor Rollin, and illuftrated with critical and explanatory 
Notes. By J. Patfall, M. A. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s, Law. 1774. 


T is ufual with us, in our review of tranflations from the 
claflics, to compare them with the originals, rather than to 
require our Readers to give us credit for general and indifcri- 
minate characters. We fhall obferve the fame method with re- 
fpeét to the work before us, and fhall introduce part of the 
chapter de Scribendo from the tenth book. 

‘ I would not have thofe, whofe ftyle is arrived at a certain degree 
of maturity, harafs themfelves with the trouble of perpetually find- 
ing fault with their compofitions. And indeed, how fhall that ora- 
tor acquit himfelf of his duty to the Public, who fhould waite fo much 
time on each part of a pleading? There are fome, who are never 
fatisfied with what they do. ‘They would alter, and fay every thing 
otherwife than it occurs: miftruftful indeed, and deferving ill of their 
abilities, for thinking that exa¢tnefs, which they make an embarraff- 
ment to themfelves of in writing. I cannot well fay, which [ think 
more in the wrong, they who are pleafed with every thing in their 
productions, or they who like nothing in them. For it often hap- 
pens, that even fome young perfons of pregnant parts, fuffer them- 
felves to be confumed by a ufelefs labour, and at length are obliged 
to condemn themfelves to a fhameful filence, through a defire of 
doing too well, 

‘ This puts me in mind of what I heard Julius Secundus fay con- 
cerning what had been faid to himfelf by his uncle. We were both 
of the fame age and intimate friends, as is well known; and he was 
a man of furprifing eloquence, though fcrupuloufly exact. His uncle 
Julius Florus was the moft renowned for eloquence in the province 
of Gaul, where he had lali eftablifhed himfelf, and as well by that 
talent, asin other refpects, was a credit to his family. Secundus 
{till remained at fchool, and he once happening to obferve him me- 
Jancholy, atked the reafon of his being fo dejected. ‘The youth did 
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not conceal from him, that for three days together he had ineffec- 
tually wreaked his invention to hit upon an exordium to a fpeech 
given him to be compofed, which not only afflicted him for the pre- 
fent, but made him even defpair for the time to come. At which 
Florus fmiling faid: ‘* What, child! will you do better than you 
can?” This is the very thing} had to recommend. We mutt indeed 
ftrive to do as well as we can, but this muft be according to the mea- 
fure of our abilities ; for it is ftudy and application that will make 
us proficients, and not difcontent and vexation. 

* Befides practice, which certainly goes a great way, there is a 
method to be obferved for acquiring a readinefs in writing. In or- 
der to this, we may be advifed'to decline the indolent pofture we af- 
fume by looking up at the cieling, and exciting thoughts by mutter- 
ing, as if chance fhould throw in our way fomething to our purpofe. 
We might rather in a manner more becoming men apply ourfelves 
to write and meditate, examining what the fubject requires, what 
decorum ought. to be kept in regard to the perfons interefted, what 
are the circumftances of time, and how the judge is likely to be dif- 
pofed: thus nature herfelf will fuggeft what ought to begin, and 
what ought to follow. The greater part of our matter fo plainly 

refents itfelf, that it flafhes in our eyes, unlefs we fhut them againit 
it; and if the illiterate and peafants are not long at a lofs how to. 
begin, what a fhame muft it be that learning fhould create difficul- 
ties in doing the fame? Then let us not think, that what lies hid, 
is always beit: if fo, it were better to be filent, if nothing feemed’ 
proper to be faid, but what we do not find. 

* Others give into a fault different from this, by flightly running 
ever their matter, and writing down extempore whatever may occur 
amidit the fallies of a heated imagination. This, which they call 
their foul copy, they afterwards revife, and fettle in better order ; 
but it is the words they correét, and the harmony of the periods 
they ftrive to adjuft, whilft the fame levity remains in the things the 
had fo precipitately heaped tagether. It will be therefore muc 
more advifable fo to order the work from the beginning, that it may. 
not require to be fabricated anew, but only to be filed and polithed. 
Sometimes, however, we may let the mind indulge its fancy and. 
fenfibility in things, in which heat is commonly happier in its effed, 
than care and exactnefs. , 

* From my difapprobation of this careleffnefs in writing, one may 
judge what | think of the fancy of diétating which fome are fo 
taken with. To writing indeed, how fwift foever it may be, the 
hand which cannot keep up with the celerity of thought, muft give 
fome delay; but are not the inconveniences of dittating greater? 
He, to whom we diftate, urges us to proceed ; and we are afhamed at 
times even to doubt, or itop fhort, or make any alteration, as if 
afraid of one privy to our incapacity. Whence it comes to pafs, that 
intent chiefly upon conneing one fenfe with another, we let efcape 
us feveral things, not only fortuitous and fhapelefs, but fometimes 
improper, which neither thew the exa¢tnefs of one that writes, nor 
the fire of one that fpeaks without preparation. Befides, if the 
amanuenfis be flow in writing, or commits fome error. in reading 
what has been ditiated, then is the flow of thought retarded by this 
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atervening obftruction, and fometimes the whole attention is une 
hinged by it, as well as by anger, which is natural enough on thefe 
occafions, 

‘ There are alfo many things accompanying, and in fome meafure 
exciting the tranfports and heat of compofition, as tofling of the 
haods, diltorting of the features of.the face, turning from one fide 
to the other, and fometimes finding fault, together with other parti- 
culars noted by Perfius, where he fpeaks of the inanity of fome au- 
thors, as banging the writing defks, biting the nails, and the like, 
all which are ridiculous, unlefs we are alone. 

* In fine, to obviate what ought to be principally attended to on 
this head, J may fay, that it cannot be doubted, but that privacy, 
which is deftroyed by dictating, and the profoundeft filence, {uit beft 
the reflection that is neceflary for him who writes. 

‘ It does not, however follow, that we fhould immediately abide 
by the counfel of thofe, who believe that woods and groves are the 
propereft places for recolleGtion and ftudy, becaufe the fiefhnefs of 
air and the many engaging charms that reign in thefe parts, beget 
an elevation of mind, and a more happy turn of thought. Sucha 
retreat feems tome, rather conducive to pleafure, than an incentive 
to ttudy ; as the very things that delight, muft neceflarily divert us 
from attending to whac we are about. In reality, the mind cannot 
be intent upon many things together, and wherever it looks to, it 
muft at that inftant at leaft lofe fight of its main point of view, 
Wherefore the amenity of woods, and the courfe of rivers, and the 
breezes blowing about the branches of trees, and the fong of birds, 
and the freedom of profpect, are all fo many attractions, that the 
pleafure conceived from them, feems to me rather to flacken thought, 
than keep it ftretched. Demoithenes was quite right, when in oder 
to ftudy, he fhut himfelf up in a place, where he could neither hear 
nor fee any thing to diftraéthim. Thus it was that his eyes could 
not compel: his mind -to attend to other matters. 

* And thus we may judgé of the advantage of lucubration, whea 
the filence of the night, a thut up chamber, and one light, keep the 
mind, colleéted, as it were, upon its fubject. But this manner of 
ftudy, much more than any other, requires a good ftate of health 
and in order to preferve that health, it thould be ufed but f{paringly, 
as otherwife we incroach upon nature, by allotting to hard labour a 
time, which fhe has granted to us for the rett of our body, and the 
recruiting of our ftrength. It may be enough to grant to this la- 
bour what we can well {pare from fleep; for even fatigue is a great 
obftacle to the keennefs of ftudy ; and the day is more than futhcient 
for him, who is mafter of his trme. It is the multiplicity of bufinefs 
that obliges us to ftudy by night; yet is Iucubration beit calculated 
for ftudy, when we fet abou: it freih, in good health, and in a good 
flow of {pirits. 

‘ But filence, retreat, and a mind difincumbered of care, though 
greatly to be wifhed for, cannot always fall to our lot. For which 
teafon, if any noife or diftarbance might happen, we fhould not im- 
mediaiely defift and deplore the time as loft. Rather let us ftrive 
againit inconveniencies, amd contract a habit of conquering all ob- 
ftacles by the dint of a which if we uarefervedly dire& ae 
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what we are about, nothing of what affedts the eyes or ears, will have 
accefs tothe mind. And if a chance. thought fo often fixes the at- 
tention, that we do not fee thofe we meet, and mifs our way, will 
not the fame happen when we proceed to think with a deliberate 
intention ? 

© We mutt not tamper with the caufes of floth; for if we think 
we ought not to ftudy, but when frefh for it, but when chearful, 
and devoid of all other care, we fhall never want a reafon for felf. 
indulgence. Wherefore in the midft of a croud, on a journey, ata 
banquet, and even in a tumultuous aflembly of the people, we may 
make a kind of folitude for our thoughts. Otherwife what fhould 
become of us, when, in the midft of the Forum, amidft the hearing 
of fo many caufes, amidft broils, contentions, and unexpected clae 
mours, we are often to make extempore fpeeches, if we could find 
only in folitude the notes we take down in writing. It was for being 
prepared at all events, that Demofthenes, who had been fo greata 
lover of privacy, was wont to ftudy his fpeeches near that part of the 
‘{ea-fhore, where the waves dafhed with the greateft noife, to prevent 
his being difmayed by the uproars which often happened in the af- 
femblies of the Athenian people. 

‘ Every thing regarding ftudies fhould feem of fome importance, 
and therefore I fhall not omit giving directions about a {mall con. 
cern, which is, that it is beft to write on waxen tablets, becaufe we 
can more eafily deface what has been written; unlefs weaknefs of 
fight fhould rather require the ufe of parchment. It helps indeed the 
fight, but from the frequent neceflity of dipping the pen in ink, re- 
tards the hand, and breaks the flow of thought. 

‘ Both fhould have blank pages left in them, to make room for 


- adding whatever might be thought neceffary; for a want of room 


fometimes makes us loath to correct, or at leaft confounds the former 
matter by the interlining of new. 

* I would not advife procuring wide pages in the tablets, having 
known a young gentleman accuftomed to make long difcourfes, be- 
caufe he meafured them by the number of lines. His friends had 
often endeavoured to correct this fault in him, but to no purpofe, 
til] the fize of his tablets was changed. 

‘ There ought alfo a fpace or margin to be left for noting the 
things that prefent themfelves out of their rank, fuch, I mean, as do 
not belong to the parts we are actually compofing. For fometimes 
we chance to hit upon excellent thoughts, which it is neither proper 
to infert for the prefent, nor fafe to poftpone taking a memorandum 
of; becaufe otherwife they efcape us, or if we keep them in mind, 
they divert us from other thoughts. It is therefore beft to keep them 
upon record.’ 

Sometimes the Tranflator, poffibly, from a regard to fingu- 
darity, makes innovations in the received forms of our language, 
Jeaving out the infinitive fign, to, after ought, and fubftitutin 
enly, for only, one. Sometimes he is harfh and ftiff in his lan- 
guage, ‘ which they make an embarraflment to themfelves of 
in writing ;’ and fometimes he does not do juttice to his origi- 
gal, as in the above extraét, where Quintilian fays, Accidit 
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enim etiam ingemofis adolefcentibus frequenter, ut labore confumantur, 
et in SILENTIUM u/que defcendant nimia bene DICENDI cupiditate. 
The Tranflator gives us, * For it often happens, that even fome 
young perfons of pregnant parts, fuffer themielves to be con- 
fumed by a ufelefs labour, and are at length obliged to con- 
demn themfelves to a fhameful filence, through a defire of 
doing too well.’—-Now to fay nothing of the flov renlinefs of the 
language, where them/elves is introduced twice in the compafs 
of two lines, in filentium defcendant nimia bene dicendi cupiditate, 
they become filent through too great a defire of {peaking well, 
is fadly tranflated indeed, when inftead of {peaking well, doing 
too well is fubftituted ; for where is the contraft between doing 
and filence? But if the Tranflator has drawn from the French 
verfion of Rollin’s edition, we fhould no longer be furprifed at 
his infidelity; and, indeed, ¢ been obliged to condemn them-: 
felves to a fhameful filence,’ has much more the air of a /¢ 
livrer a une filence honteufe, of the wordy Frenchman, than of 
the fimple in /ilentium a panera of the clofe Quintilian. 

In the fame extract, * wreaked inflead of racked his invention,” 
is an impropriety ;—but in the above quotation we meet with 
nothing more that is very exceptionable: and, in general, the 
Tranflator has confulted the ftructure of his own language, by 
properly breaking’ and dividing the periods of the’ original. 
Upon the whole, we can by no means pronounce him to bea 


good writer, or this to be an elegant or meritorious tranflation. ’ 





Art. Il. An exaf and circumftantial Hiftory of the Battle of Floddon, in 
Verfe, voritten about the Time of Queen Elizabeth, in which are related 
many particular Fa&s not to be found in the Englifo Hiftory. Publithed 
from a curious MS. in the Poffeffion of John Atkew, of Palins- 
burn in Northumberland, Efq; with Notes, by Robert Lambe, 
Vicar of Norham upon Tweed. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Berwick upon 
Tweed printed, and fold by Dilly, &c. in London. 1774. 


HE battle of Floddon was one of the moft ftrenuous, 
interefting, and decifive that was ever fought between 

the Englifh and Scots. Henry the Eighth, at that time pro- 
fecuting his wars in France, had the greateft part of the regu- 
lar forces in his fuite, and the Earl of Surry, under the direc- 
tion of the Queen, was left to protect the realm againft the 
fufpe&ted Scot, with fuch ruftic auxiliaries as he could mufter. 
James the Fourth, urged by a reftlefs ambition, on the one 
hand, and by the manceuvres of the court of France, operating 
on that ambition, on the other, did not long leave the invafion 
of England in fufpence. The confequence is well known. 
The Earl of Surry met the Scottifh King at the head of the 
flower of his nobility, and almoft all his forces, at Floddon. 
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The latter fell in the battle, and his army, after a moft obfti- 
nate and bloody engagement, was put to the rout. 

But a variety of circumftances attending this important bat- 
tle, which are not fo well known, are here recorded in verfe, 
and farther illuftrated by the notes of the Editor. Mr. Lambe 
fuppofes the Author to have been a Yorkfhire fchool-mafter, 
and there is probability in the fuppofition; for the impreffion 
made by this battle on all that region is, even in its tradition- 
ary effects, fo great, that, wherever a village-fray is talked of, 
the people fay, there is Floddon-field : 

From the compofition, as an hiftory in verfe, nothing extra- 
ordinary could be expecied, though the era were in its favour, 
But the old bard feems to have been no ftranger to the fire or 
fpirit of the claffical epic, for, on his fetting out, he aflumes 
the Os magna fonaturum : 


A fearful field in verfe I'l] frame, 
lf yeu'll be pleas’d to underitand, 

O Floddon Mount! thy wonderous name 
Doth fore affright my trembling hand. 


And of Surry he fays, 


What banners bravely blazed and born, 
Whar ftandards ftout brought he to ground, 
What worthy Lords by him forlorn, 
That forrow in Scotland yet doth found. 


Lord Hume’s addrefs to James the Fourth, previous to the 
invafion, fhews what a curious opinion the Scots entertained of 
the defencelefs ftate of England in the abfence of Henry : 


For England’s King, you underftand, 
To France is pait with all his Peers; 
There is none at home left in thé land, 
But joult-head monks, and burften friars, 


Or ragged ruiiics, without rules, 
Or priefts prating for pudding hives, 
Or mill’ners madder than their mules, 
Or wanton clerks waking their wives. 


Surry’s apology for calling a council of war before the battle 
is pathetic: 


It is not I am fright with fear, 
Nor for mytelf fuch thoughts I take, 
But for young babes and infants dear, 
Which fathers fore, | fear, will lack. 


Such fortunes fall through fights, doubtlefs, 
Poor widows plenty will be left; 

And many a fervant matterlefs, 
And mother of their fons bereft. 


And 
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And the next ftanza does equal honour to his humanity and 
good fenfe : 
This is the caufe I counfel crave, 
The only caufe | caft fuch doubts, 
I had rather,one Englith foldier fave, 
Than for to kill a thoufand Scots. 


There is fomething romantic and pleafing in the topical ac- 
count of the levy of the Englifh forces, not unlike what has 
been remarked as a beauty in thofe lines, 


‘* All men of pleafant Tividale,” &c. 
in the poem of Chevy Chace: 


And they that Craven coafts did till, 
And fuch as Horton fells had fed. 
a * * s 
With him did wend all Wenfledale 
From Morton unto Morfdale-moor : 
All they that dwelt by the banks of Swale, 
With him were bent in harnefs-ftore, 
* * ie * 
And all that climb the mountain Cam, 
Whofe crown from froft is feldom free. 
* * * a 
All lufty lads, and large of length, 
Which dwelt on Seimar-water fide. 


The following ftanzas record an anecdote of importance 
enough ta have been mentioned in the Hiftory of England, but 
it is not to be found there. The extraordinary perfon who is 
the fubject of it had a principal concern in moft of the border 
difturbances between the two kingdoms in thofe times, He 
was at laft killed upon an incurlion into Scotland : 


The army preffed thus to proceed, 

And all prepared in ranks to fight, 
Came on a champion then indeed, 

With fword in. hand, in armour bright. 


At firft his-face his helmet hid, 
Thus plainly have I heard report, 

Who f{wiftly by the ranks did ride, 
And to the Earl did ftrait refort. 


The army marvelled at this man, 
To fee him ride in fuch array, 

But what he was, or whence he came, 
None of them all could certain fay. 


When he the Earl of Surry faw, 
From off his fteed, he leaped there,} 
And kneeling, gracefully did bow, 


Holding his horfe and quivering fpear. 
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In little time he filence brake, 

My Lord, quoth he, afford fome grace ; 
Pardon my life for pity’s fake, 

For now you are in King Henry’s place. 
Mercy, my Lord, from you I crave, 

Freely forgive me mine offence : 
Perhaps you fhortly may perceive, 

Your kindnefs | fhall recompence. 


Quoth the Earl then, Tell us thy name : 
Perhaps you have done fome heinous deed, 

And dare not fhew thy face for fhame, 
What is thy faé, declare with {peed. 


If thou haft wrought fome treafon, tell, 
Or Englifh blood by murder fpilt, 
Or haft thou been fome rude rebel, 
Elfe we will pardon thee thy guilt. 


Then to the Earl he did reply, 

My Lord, my crime it is not fuch ; 
The total world I do defy, 

No man for treafon can me touch, 


I grant indeed I wrong have wrought, 
Yet difobedience was the wortt ; 

Elfe { am clear from deed or thought, 
And to extreams I| have been forced, 


And as for hurting Englith men, 
I never hurt man, maid, or wife, 
Howbeit, Scots fome nine or ten, 
At leaft I have bereaved of life. 


Elfe I in time of wealth and want, 
Unto my King perfifted true, 

Wherefore, good Lord, my life now grant, 
And then my name I will fhortly thew. 


Quoth the Earl then, Pluck up thy heart, 
You feem to be a perfon brave ; 
Stand’up at once, lay dread apart, 
Thy pardon freely thou fhalt have. 


Thou feemeft to be a man indeed, 
And of thy hands hardy and wight, 

Of fuch a man we will ftand in need, 
Perchance at Friday next at night, 


Then on his feet he ftarted ftrait, 

And thanked the Earl for that good tide, 
Then on his horfe he leaped light, 

Saying, my Lord, ye lack a guide, 


Bot I thall you condué full flrait 
To where the Scots encamped are ; 
I know of old the Scottith fleight, 
And crafty ftratagems of war. 


Therete 
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Thereto experience hath me taught, 
Now I will fhew you who I am; 

On borders here I was up brought, 
And Baftard Heron is my name, 


What, quoth the Earl, Baftard Heron, 
He died at leaft now two years fince, 
Betwixt Newark and Northampton, 
He perifhed through the peftilence. 


Our King to death had deemed the man, 
Caufe he the Scottith warden flew, 
And on our borders firft began 
Thofe raging wars for to renew. 


But God his purpofe did prevent, 
He died of the plague, to prove, 
King Henry his death did fince lament, 
He wondrous well the man did love. 


Would God thy tale were true this tide, 
Thou Baftard Heron might be found, 
Thou in this gate fhould be our guide, 
I know right well you know the ground. 


I am the fame, faid he again, 
And therewith did unfold his face: 
Each perfon then perceived him plain, 
That done, he opened all the cafe. 


Quoth he, When I the Scots warden 
Had with my blade bereaved of life, 

I knew well I fhould get no pardon, 
But fure [ was to fuffer death. 


In hafte King Henry for me fent, 
To whom [ durft not difobey : 
So towards London ftrait I went, 
But, hark, what I wrought by the way. 


I nothing but the truth fhall note: 

That time in many a town and borough, 
The peftilence was raging hot, 

And raging, reigned all England thorough. 


So coming to a certain town, 

I faid | was infected fore ; ' 
And in a lodge they laid me down, 

Where company [ had no more ; 


But my own fecret fervants three, 

Who, fraid of townfmen, careful watched ; 
So in that ftead no more ftaid I, 

But homeward by the dark difpatched. 


My fervants fecretly that night, 
Did frame a corpfe in cunning fort; 
And on the morning, foon as light, 
My death did ruefully report. 
4 , And 
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And fo my fervants on that morn 

The corpfe to bury foon were bound ; 
Crying, Alas! like men forlorn, 

And feemed for forrow to fall down, 


The corpfe they cunningly conveyed, 
And made the bell aloud be rung ; 

And money to the prieft they paid, 
And fervice for my foul was fung. 


Which done, they tidings ftrait did bring 
Unto King Henry, I was dead ; 

Chrift have his foul, then faid the King, 
For fure he fhould have loft his head. 


If he up to the court had come, 
I promifed’had fo, by St. Paul, 
But fince God did prevent our doom, 
Almighty Chrift forgive his faul. 


To manfion mine, I came at laft, 
By journeys nimbly, all by night; 

And now two years or more are paft 
Since openly I came in fight. 


No wight did know but I was dead 
Save my three fervants and my wife ; 
Now am I ftart up in this ftead, 
And come again from death to life. 


So faid, the lords and knights of fame, 
From laughing loud could not refrain ; 
To hear his Gando, had good game, 
And of his welfare all were fain. 
Whoéfe policy they had perceived, 
And oftentimes his trath had tried, 
Which was the caufe fo fore they craved, 
This Heron grave to be their guide. 


The notes which Mr, Lambe, the Editor, has annexed to 
this poem are copious arid mi(cellaneous; in many places both 
entertaining and inftructive. Well fkilled in the ancient An- 
glo-Saxon language, a confiderable portion of which remains 
in ufe in the North, he is a more competent judge of many 
obfolete expreffions in Shakefpeare than any of his learned 
fouthern commentators. 

‘ As there is nothing, fays he, which we are fo forward to give. 
as advice ; the interpreters, and enraptured admirers of Shakefpeare 
muft allow me to recommend-to them a feven years refidence on the 
north fide of the Tweed; in which time, if they are diligent, they 
may acquire a competent knowledge of the old Englifh tongue.’ 

n the appendix to thefe notes there is an old Scotch fong 
on the battle of Floddon, which, for its genuine fimplicity, 
and the truly plaintive fpirit of elegy, excels every thing of 
the kind we have met with: ore 

8 ; : I. I have 
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I, 
I have heard of a lilting, at our ewes milking, 
Laffes a lilting, before the break of day; 
But now there’s a moaning, on ilka green loaning, 
That our braw forrefters are a’ wede away. 4 
II. 
At boughts, in the morning, nae blyth lads are fcorning ; 
The laffes are lonely, dowie, and wae ; 
Nae daffin, nae gabbin, but fighing, and fabbing ; 
Ilka ane lifts her leglen, and hies her away. 8 
III. 
At e’en at the gloming, nae fwankies are roaming, 
Mong ftacks, with the laffes, at bogle to play ; 
But ilka ane fits dreary, lamenting her deary, 
The flowers of the oy that are a’ wede away. 12 
l * 
At harreft, at the fhearing, nae youngfters are jeering, 
The banfters are runkled, lyart, and grey. 
At a fair, or a preaching, nae wooing, nae fleeching, 
Since our braw forrefters are a’ wede away. 16 
V. 
O dool for the order, fent our lads to the border: 
The Englifh for anes by guile gat the day. 
The flowers of the foreft, that ay fhone the foremoft, 
The prime of our land, lies cauld in the clay. zo 
Vi. 
We’ll hear nae mair lilting, at our ewes milking, 
The women and bairns are dowie, and wae. 
Sighing and moaning, on ilka green loaning, 
Since our braw forrefters are a’ wede away, 24 


An Explanation of the Scotch words, 


‘ Verfex. Lilting. Singing in a brife lively manner. 

‘“V.3. Ika. Every. 

‘V. 3. Loaning. 4 Kittle common, near country villages, where 
gows are milked. 

‘V.4. Braw. Brave. Finely apparelled, 

‘“V.4. A’ wede. All cut away. 

‘ Shakefpeare, Rich. III. 
A weeder out of his proud adverfaries. 

‘V.5. Bought. The littl fold, where the ewes are inclofed at 
milking time. 

‘V.s5. Scorning. Feering the lafes about their fweethearts. To 
Jeorn is often now ufed in this fenfe in the N. 

‘V.6. Dowie, melancholy. Wae, ferrowful. 

‘V. 7. _Datiin, waggery. Gabbin, prating pertly. Sabbing, 
Sobbing. 

V. 8. Ilka ane, every one. Leglety a milking-pail with one lug or 
handle. 

‘ The hafty, filent, and difconfolate departure of the milk-maids, 
is natural, and affecting. 

‘VY. 9. Gloming. At even, in the twilight, or evening gloom, 

V, Qe 
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‘V.9. Swankies. Young countrymen. This is an old Englihh 
word, derived from the Saxon Swang, a country fwain. 

‘ V.10. Bogle. Hobgoblin, Spectre. Bogle Bo about the flack, is 
the diverfion of young folks in a ftack-yard, 

‘V.11. Dreary. Sad. 

‘V.14. Banttars, Binders up of the foeaves of cornx.—Runkled, 
wrinkled. WLyart, hoary. The binders were now all old men. 

‘V.15. Fleeching. Flattering. 

*V.17. Dool. Grief. ‘ 

‘V.1g. Ay. Ewer; always. 

*V.20, Cauld. Cold. There was hardly a genteel family in 
Scotland, but what loft one or more of their neareit relations in this 
battle. 

‘ V. 22. Bairns. Children.—The tune to this fong, called, The 
Flowers of the Forref?, is a pretty, melancholy one.’ 

We take leave of this entertaining book with our public 


thanks to Mr. Lambe for his diligence and information as an 


Editor. L ‘ 





Art. III. Poems by the Author of The Sentimental Sailor. to. 
3s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1774. 


HEN we exprefled fome difappointment in the Sen- 

timental Sailor *, it appeared not to be occafioned fo 
much by the Author’s want of ability, as by the infelicity of 
his choice of a fubject: for who, after Rouffeau, could write 
for St. Preux ?—In the three little poems before us he has been 
more faccefsful. The fubject of the firft is Arthur’s Seat, a 
beautiful and commanding eminence in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, which affords a variety of profpedt, and fuggefls 
many circumftances for reflection. The Author has here fhewn 
himfelf by no means deftitute of genius. His colouring is not 
Janguid, nor is his verfification fpiritlefs; neither are his de- 
{criptions unanimated, 

« See Hawthornden’s once vocal groves, 

Where Efca’s cliffs and giant coves, 

When Drummond liv’d his fhades among, 

Refounded {weet with plaintive fong. 

‘ Mid fhelving banks and mazy bowers 

See caftled Roflin’s falling towers ; © 

No vulgar ruin—o’er the land 

How thick the crouding bow-men ftand ! 

And hark! the echoing heights above 

Refound ; the Scottifh ftandards move. 

** Shake the fword, and found the fhield, 

** Now the proud oppreffors yield ! 

** Burft the bonds, and break the yoke”— 

Thrice defcends the mighty ftroke! 





Sania 


* M. Review, vol, xlviii. p. 68. 
¢ ‘What 
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* What would the Mufe? forbear, forbear; 
Nor dare to roufe the Scottith {pear ; 
Nor dare to dye the cryftal flood ; 

—This, alas! is Britith blood !. 

‘ How grand, with circling mountains crown’d, 
In amphitheatre around, 

The varied profpec&t fwells, from where, _ 
The fhades of woody Yefter near, 
Slow rifing Soutra’s heights appear! 

‘ See Pentland huge, enormous pile! 
Extenfive ranging many a mile ; 

Bleak, barren, brown, of dufky hue, 
Oft inter{pers’d with ftreaks of blue ; 
Whofe tow’ring tops, and ample breaft, 
The failing clouds do oft arrett ; 
Where gullies deep intrench the fides, 
And mournful juniper refides. 

‘ See lingring fnow-tracts white remain 
On rugged Ochil’s rough domain ; 
While, weftward far, the mountains high, 
Like wreathing clouds, afcend the fky, 

‘ As tow’rs o’er many an Alpine hill 

-Valefian Gothard’s fummit chill ; 
Whence Grifon fees Verbanus clear, 
And Larius, Lombard-lakes, appear ; 
And eaftward to Benacus long, 
Raging in Virgilian fong: 

So high Ben Lomond, capt with fnow, 
Surveys the beauteous lake below; 
Where many a tufted ifland green, 
And pendent woods adorn the {cene ; 
And murmurs, with amufive roar, 
The long, white, fhelving, pebbly fhore ; 
And rafhing, pour a thoufand rills 
From falient bafe of fraétur’d hills, 

‘ Romantic height! thy ether keen 
Infpiring pureft joy ferene, 

Methinks I breathe! methinks I view 
Expanded lakes of azure hue, 

Whofe broad cerulean mirrors bright, 
Reflecting, gleam with filver light ; 
The folemn wood of founding pine ; 
The lowing herd on fteep decline ; 

The ranging hills, like rampire tall, 
Shelt’ring the winding valleys pis dy 5 
Grotefque Ce Aritur’s pendent 

Oft echoing wild with eagle’s poner ; 
Glencroe’s deep gloom !—this wide furvey, 
(Return, my fond excurfive lay !) 

From whence the ftraining eye can gain 
The eaftern fea, and the weftern main; 


We 
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‘We leave for future bard to fing, 
Hov’ring high on daring wing.’ 
In the above extract there is certainly ftrength of numbers, 
of painting, and of fancy.. The fame may be faid of the beau- 
tiful lines occafioned by the introduction of Thomfon a 


‘ To ufher in the fmiling years, 
Nature’s gentle bard appears ! 
Defcriptive Thomfon! on thy head 
Every Mufe {weet influence fhed. 

* Ethereal mildnefs! while the Spring 
Her chearful robe of green fhall bring ; 
And foftens the relenting year; 

And flowers with filken leaves appear; 
And purple heath, and bloffom’d field, 
Around their balmy fragrance yield ; 
And genial Nature fmiles, and gay 
Salutes the rofy-footed May : 

Wuice lofty Summer’s fultry hour 

Calls for cool fequefter’d bower ; 

And poet, negligently laid, 

Haunts cryftal ftream, and fylvan thade; 
And dafhing cat’raéts, foaming, fall; 
And thunder rolls through airy hall ; 
And nimble lightnings flafh; and round 
Start the gloomy woeds profound : 
Wuite Autumn gilds, from regions bright; 
The happy world with golden light; 
And Libra weighs, ferene and clear, 

In equal fcales, the falling year ; 

And woodlands raife their lateft fong ; 
And wand’rer weeps the leaves among, 
When dying Nature feems to call, 
Prepare, prepare my funeral ! 

Wate Winter, wrapt in midnight-glooms, 
Father of the tempeft, comes ; 

And calls his ruffian blafts, and reigns, 
Ruthlefs tyrant! o’er the plains ; 

And roars the river down the dale, 
Arrefted oft by icy gale ; 

And fhakes.the founding world defac‘d ; 
And rufhes wild the watry watte : 

— WHILE rounding thus the varied year, 
The circling feafons ftill appear ; 

So long fhall lait thy matchlefs fong, 
Gentleit of the tuneful throng !” 


The fecond poem is entitled ELhfum, a Dream;,a fubje& 
which invited to exuberance of fancy, and every indulgence of 
poetical daring: 

« Who with Anacreon lyes fupine? 


While round their glowing tgnples twine, 
Thar 
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Than lily pale, or blufhing rofe, 
Each fairer, {weeter flower that blows ; 
While nymphs and fauns their frolics play ? 
—Chaulieu! voluptuous, tender, gay. 
Chalieu, whofe fprightly Mafe could foar, 
Though preft by eighty winters hoar; 
‘Though Age and dire Difeafe confpire 
To damp bright-f{parkling Fancy’s fire, 
‘© Tell me, voluptuous Grecian ! tell 
‘© How blooming Hebe, heedlefs, fell ? 
“© Why Juno chid the blufhing maid ? 
‘© And what th’ uncourteous Thund’rer faid, 
«* When, weeping, from the hall of heav’n, 
«* The nettar-bearing fair was driv’n,’’ 
‘¢ And tell me, thou whofe trembling hand 
“* The youthful Graces could command ; 
“© Skill’d in the ufeful art to fly 
‘* From pleafure to philofophy ; 
‘* Who, pain and forrow to beguile, 
** Woo'd fond Illufion’s fyren {mile ; 
*¢ And ftrew’d, with flowers of lafting bloom, 
‘* The borders of the op’ning tomb : 
“* Chaliea! impatient didft thou find 
«© In thefe abodes La Fare, the friend ? 
** The fair Bouillon !—and did fhe meet 
‘* ‘| hy late approach with welcome {weet ?” 
‘ But hark! what accents meet my ear? 
What op’ning fcenes of joy appear? 
O let me, let me fondly ftray 
To lute-refounding manfions gay ! 
‘ Here beauteous Hero fears no more 
The furging deep’s tumultuous roar ; 
Nor, trembling, rears the torch of night, 
Like Venus’ ftar, the lover’s light ; 
Here no dividing feas annoy, 
With wintry ftorm, the ventrous boy, 
‘ In myrtle-grove’s delicious bower, 
A willing flave to Beauty’s power, 
Tibullus fings—‘* Ye virgins pure! 
** Secure of joy, of blifs fecure ! 
*© Cythéra comes! with myrtle crown'd, 
** Let every youth her praife refound ; 
“* Let every maid the Goddefs meet 
** With fimiles and glowing biufhes fweet.” 


The laft piece is on the fubjeét of Poetry; but of this we 
fhall give no fpecimen, becaufe it has not, in our opinion, 
equal merit with the two preceding poems. It is deficient in 
two very capital objects, perfpicuity and eafe. The Author, 
indeed, has no pretenfions to the character of a finifhed writer. 
Of genius and fenfibility he has no contemptible portion, but 
wn talte and judgment he appears to be defective. Yet, if thefe 

be 
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be juvenile productions, thofe are deficiencies which time will 
{upply. 

Mie has greatly hurt his defcriptive poems by too frequently 
omitting the prepofitive article, which throws upon them a bur- 
lefque, Hudibraltic air, He is too often redundant in the epi- 
thetical part : 

How wide the vaff horizon round! 

How dlue the azure vault profound! 
If vaftnefs does not abfolutely imply the idea of widenefs, dive 
and azure is certainly a redundancy. 

In the notes to Elyfium, he fhews that he has mifunderftood 
(and the miftake is not peculiar to himfelf) the following paf- 
fage in Virgil : 

Quale per incertam lunam, Jub luce maligna, 

Eft iter in filvis " 
This he profefles to have imitated in the following line : 

By glimm’ring light’s malignant rays. 
But maligna in the Roman poet does not fignify malignant. It 
has the fenfe of parca, {paring, penurious, and in this fenfe it 
is the oppofite of benigna, which does not fignify Aind merely, 


but bountiful. L : 


Art. IV. Political Difquifitions; or, an Enquiry into- public Errors, 
Defe&s, and Abufes, IAlluftrated by, and eftablifhed on Faéts and 
Remarks, extracted from a Variety of Authors, ancient and mo- 
dern. Calculated to draw the timely Attention of Government 
and People to a due Confideration of the Neceflity, and the Means, 
of reforming thofe Errors, Defects, and Abufes; of reftoring the 
Conftitution, and faving the State. 8vo. Vol. II. 6s. Boards. 
Dilly. 1774. 

é Te? mend the world’s a vaft defign’—{o faith the poet, and it 

is true; neverthelefs the attempt is noble, and fhould it 
fucceed, but in a fmall degree, the effe& is important and va- 
luable: and happy were it, if this Writer’s benevolent labours 
fhould awaken a timely folicitude in our own country, by wife 
and prudent meafures, to reform thofe errors and abufes, which 
are become fo glaring ; which fo evidently prognofticate, and 
muft eventually produce public ruin! It is to be wifhed-that 
people of all ranks ,fhould pay a fober regard to thefe fubjects. 

The-evils enumerated in this and the former volume * are fuch 

as even, illiterate perfons, of plain common fenfe, may eafily 

comprehend ; and their inconfiftency with our free conftitution, 
their dangerous tendency, &c. are here explained and illuftrated 
in the moft ample and fatisfactory manner. 








= 





* Vid. Review for February latt, Ps 10Ge 
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This volume is divided into three books; the firft treats of 
Places and Penfions, and confifts of nine chapters under the fol- 
lowing titles—* Idea of a Parliament uninfluenced by Places and 
Penfions—Placemen and Penfioners unfit for Members of Par- 
liament, becaufe not likely to be uninfluenced—That Place- 
men often hold a Plurality of employments, incompatible with 
one another—Places and Penfions not given according to Merit 
—Profufion in Places and Penfions—That Places, Penfions, 
Bribes, and all the Arts of Corruption, are but falfe Policy, 
being endlefs and infufficient— Bills, Statutes, Refolutions, &c. 
fhewing the Senfe of Mankind on the Evil of Placemen, &c. in 
Parliament—Speeches on the Danger of Placemen and Penfions- 
ers in Parliament—Of Qualifications for Members. 

The fecond book is appropriated to a very interefting fub- 
ject, viz. Taxing the Colonies: it is intended to illuftrate and 
maintain the following propofitions : * That the object our mi- 
nifters had in view, in taxing the colonies, was, enlarging the 
power of the court, by increafing the number of places and pen- 
fions for their dependants’—* That our colonies are of great 
advantage, and therefore deferved better treatment’—* That the 
colonies, though fo valuable to Britain, have been greatly op- 
prefled by the mother country.’"—To the difcuffion of thefe to- 
pics are added, * Precedents refpecting colonies ;’—and a chap 
ter * Of Taxation without Reprefentation.’ 

The third book treats Of the Army, in four chapters ; come 
prehending * General Reflections on ftanding Armies in free 
Countries in Times of Peace ;—Faéts relating to the Army ;— 
A Militia, with the Navy, the only proper Security of a free 
Peopie in an infular Situation, both againft forgign Invafion 
and domeftic Tyranny ;—Parliamentary [ranfactions, Speeches, 
&c. relating to the Army.’ 

We fhould conclude from the Writer’s preface that the for- 
mer volume of this work has found a quick fale, fince he fpeaks 
of the favourable reception given to it by the Public as having 
the appearance of a good amen, ‘ that the people will at lait 
direct their attention to the important {ubjects treated in them, 
and to the fearful and alarming condition, into which the vil- 
lanous arts of a fucceffion of wicked minifters have brought 
this great empire ; and that they will no longer be abufed by 
thofe at the helm ;. but will infift on fuch a change of meafures 
as may fave our country, if our fins have not unchangeably 
pointed againft us the vengeance of the Supreme Governor of 
ftares and kingdoms.’ | 

The firft extract we fhall lay before our Readers is taken 
from B. I. Chap, ii. where the Author obferves, tnat * One of 
the oldeft, if not abfolutely the oldeft writer ia the world, 

Rey. Nov. 1774. Aa threatens 
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threatens ** a fire to confume the tabernaeles of bribery ¢.” A 
parliament filled with placemen and penfioners is literally a ta- 
bernacle of bribery. For it is impoffible to give an bonef rea- 
fon for any number of placemen’s or penfioners having fuffrage 
in parliament. The Houfe of Commons ought to be the people 
in one room. And why muft the people be bribed to confult 
their own intereft? If indeed the court has fchemes to carry, 
dire&tly oppofite to the people’s intereft, it may be convenient 
for the court, that many placemen crowd the Houfe of Commons. 
It is not eafy to imagine, even ftretching charity tz// it cracks, 
that any one ever ferioufly thought the admiffion of placemen, 
penfioners, and officers, into the Houfe of Commons fafe or 
decent; that any man of common fenfe can think of it other- 
wife than as an open and impudent defiance of the fenfe of the 
whole independent people of England. Our court advocates, 
however, fometimes divert themfelves (on a too fatally ferious 
fubje&t) by treating the independent people like children, when 
they tell us it is good policy to drop fome douceurs among the 
members of both houfes, to attach them more clofely to their 
country’s good: ‘as if it were neceflary to bribe mankind to 


confult their owz intereft.—Suppofe I give out, that I will not, 


eat or drink, unlefs the court bribes me. Would the court 
think it neceflary to fettle an annual penfion on me, to make 
me eat a dinner every day? or would it be thought proper to 
vive mea place—any where, but in Bedlam? The court knows 
full well, that the direét contrary of their fcandalous pretence 


is the truth; and that the members of the legiflature would na-. 


turally confult, but too well for their iniquitous purpofes, their 
own intereft, in confulting that of their country, did not they 
bias them by throwing another intereft and advantage in their 


way ; which for that reafon they accordingly do, at an immenfe, 


expence to the nation. He knew human nature well, who 


faid, The love of money is the root of all evil. He who can. 


= the love of money may be faid to be tried as gold in the 
re; 
Quifquis ingentes oculo retorto 
Spectat acervos. Hor. 

But as we know the numbers of men capable of ftanding this 
fiery trial, is very fmall, we ought to be the more cautious of 
laying temptations in the way of thofe whofe failure is to be 
apprehended, and whofe failure may be of fuch ruinous confe- 
quence to the Public. To truft our all without account, to 2 
fet of frail men, and then put thofe men in fuch circumftances 
as are likely to lead them to betray us—what can be imagined 
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more contrary to wifdom? Several.millions a year aid out in 
fupporting the power of the court! And this not fufficient; of 
fuch a growing nature is corruption! Nothing of this bound- 
lefs unaccountable wafte could have place in a republic.” I do 
not mention this as any reflection on our dings. It is buta 
{mall part of this immenfe fum, that is confumed by them in 
their propria perfona, or that is laid out on their families, But 
in a republic, judge Blackftone * would not have wrote: as fol- 
lows: ‘¢ It is impoffible to fupport that dignity, which a king 
of Great Britain fhould maintain, with an income in any de- 
gree lefs, than what is now eftablifhed by parliament.” Ac- 
cording to the learned judge whatever is, is right. But, furelys 
with all due fubmiffion, the dignity of a Britifh monarch does 
not confift in his fpending large fums of his poor people’s moe 
ney; but rather in his /paring their purfes, and fetting them 
an example of frugality, With the learned Judge’s good Jeave, 
itis the dignity (if dignity it may be called) of the miniftry, 
and their crew, much more than the ‘king’s, that devours the 
civil lift. So that the plain Englith of what the learned Judge 
has written, will be what follows, ‘* It is impoffible to fupport 
that influence which a Britifh miniftry foould maintain, with an 

income in any degree lefs than feveral millions per annum.” 
Than which I cannot conceive a more ruinous political doce 
trine.——-T he courtiers argue, that excluding placemen and 

penfioners from parliament, would feem to eftablifh an oppo- 

fition between the crown and people; as if thofe, who were 

employed. by the one, could not be entrufted by the other. But 

indeed there feems to be no occafion for mincing the matter: 

Let us fairly own, that we do not think the fame perfons, who 

have the laying out, ought likewife to have the laying on of 
taxes. Since it is eafy to imagine, that a member, who hasa 

place, will be under little concern how heavily the people are 
taxed, as his income indemnifies him, and the heavier the 
taxes, the more money there will be for the court blood-fuckers, 
It is a maxim in Richlieu’s Teftam. Polit. That a king, that 
is, a minifter, fhould never part with a tax he has once got 
eftablifhed, even though he has no ufe for the money ; becaufe 

by giving up the tax, he lofes the officers employed in collect- 
ing it. And thefe officers in parliament are fure cards.—— 
Hen. [V. of France gave the Marfhal d’Ornano a ftaff to turn 
Papift, and afterwards afked him which of the two religions he 
thought the beft. ‘* The Proteftant, undoubtedly, replies the 

Marfhal ; elfe your Majefty would not have given me a Mare. 
fhal’s ftaff to boot, to engage me to quit it.”———A Britifh mi- 
nifter gives places and penfions to thofe who vote for him. 

— aetna aa etn a 


* Comm, i. 333. 
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Suppofe one of thofe members were afked, Whether the fervice 
of his country, or voting always with the court, is beft; if he 
were as honeft a knave as the Marfhal, what could he anfwer, 
but, ** That certainly voting for the country’s good was pre- 
ferable to flavery under a minifter; elfe the minifter had no oc- 
cafion to give him a place or penfion to sect, to engage him to 
quit his country’s fervice for the minifter’s.” And is not this 
giving up the point?———The Emperor, and bloody Mary gave 
public penfions to the members of parliament,——-With what 
view ? ‘To engage them to vote for the good of their country ? 
No. To eftablith Popery; to vote the Queen’s marriage with 
a Papift, Philip II. of Spain; which that venal parliament did 
accordingly ; thereby manifeftly fhewing how foundly Philip: 
and Mary judged of the effect of bribing parliament. What 
difference does it make to me as a fubject, whether I am voted 
into flavery for gold fent from the continent to bribe parlia- 
ment, or for gold drawn out of the Exchequer of way erent 
Thus argues this Author,—not in any courtly ftrain, but 
with freedom and honefty; though he may fometimes appear 
rough and angry. His ftyte is not elegant, nor always accu- 
rate; the Reader will obferve fome negligencies in the above 
extras: he acknowledges, in the preface, that to have ufed 
much. care in polifhing the ftyle, he fhould have deemed rather 
impertinent in a work of this kind: yet the fmall blemithes 
we hint at might, we fuppofe, eafily have been avoided, they are 
among the inaccuracies gaas humana parum cavit natura, about 
which he profefles him‘lf rather anxious, meaning by them 
a lefs advantageous difpofition of the matter, a feeming repe- 
tition of the fame thoughts and the like;’ but the others may 
be numbered in the fame clafs ; however, notwithftanding them, 
(though not beneath his correction) his meaning is very intel- 
Vigible ; and his fentiments are juft, pertinent, and ftriking. 
‘ I[n-the fifth chapter of the firft book are fome veryefree and 
fpirited obfervations on the enormous emoluments annexed to 
our great offices of the ftate, as being pregnant with every evil. 
He would have kings, and minifters, and officers of ftate to re- 
member, that, whatever dignity or majefty they may fuppofe 
neceflarily connected with their ftations, they are in faét only 
the fervants of the Public, and are entitled to honour and ex- 
ternal advantages according to the endeavours they ufe to fe- 
cure‘and advance the public intereft and happinefs. When ma- 
giftrates, fupreme or fubordinate, manifeft that*they have this 
at heart, they will hardly fail of obtaining the refpe@, affec- 
tion, and cheerful fupport of the fubje€&t. But fhould it ever 
Sppear that government is a meer ftate trick, a fyitem of cun- 
ning, evafion, and deceit, direétly tending to cpprefs and en- 
Save the people, in order to maintain the fplendor, extrava- 
gances 
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gance, and luxury of afew; in fuch circumftances can it be 
wonderful if thofe who are at the helm fhould fink even into 
contempt and hatred ? 

‘ If, fays this Writer, the nobility were to ferve their coun- 
try in the great offices of the ftate gratis, the heroif{m would be 
nothing more than is fhewn by private truftees, arbitrators, 
church- wardens, overfeers of the poor, and other parith officers, 
Are thofe poor low-bred creatures, whom. our polite courtiers 
call the fcum of the earth, more difinterefted than the nobility 
of the land !———[f the nobility and gentry declined ferving 
their country in the great offices of the ftate, without fordid 
hire, let the honeft bourgeosifie be employed.—Why fhould not 
our kings, when a court place falls vacant, publifh, that they 
want a fecretary of ftate, or a lord chamberlain, or a lord 
fteward ; places which any man of common fenfe and honefty 
can fill; the public bufinefs being all a mere routine? And why 
fhould they not order all perfons defirous of the vacant employ- 
ment to fend in their propofals fealed (as when there is a fleet 
to victual, or a public work to be done) and accept him who 
offers to ferve his country on the moft reafonable terms? Let 
the perfon chofen bring in his bill of expences. ‘There is no 
reafon why the Public fhould not repay what is fairly laid out 
for the public benefit. If it be thought proper to give a ftate(- 
man, who has fhewn himfelf able and honeft, five hundred gui- 
neas for a ring, as was given the great Admiral Drake for fere 
vices of greater danger and more importance than thofe of 
fifty ftate-fecretaries, I have no objection. But that half our 
nobility fhould be on the parifh, 1 mean on the public, I own 
I fee no manner of reafon; nor that a fet of places, which 
nigh be filled at the expence of a few hundreds a year, muft 
coft the nation many hundred thoufands, while we are finking 
in a bottomlefs fea of debt.——Afk the courtiers, what pro- 
duces the prefent clamours, and ail clamours againft govern- 
ment, which is always immaculate ? They will anfwer, The 
defire of places and preferments. Which may be partly truc. 
But why then do they not reduce the incomes of the places as 
low as in Holland? Why do they not abolif all that are ufe- 
lefs? They do the very contrary. They are continually in- 
creafing the number, if not the value of them. They are con- 
{tantly heaping on fewel, and then they {wear and blafphemey 
becaufe the fire continues to rage.—Initead of the challenge *, 
whofe ox, or whofe afs, has the king (or the minifter) taken 5 
we may afk the crew, whofe farthing candle, or whofe draught 
of {mall beer, have they not taxed? A poor hard-working man, 
who has a wife and fix children to maintain, can neither enjoy 
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the glorious light of heaven, nor the glimmering of a tallow 
taper, without paying the window-tax and the candle. tax. He 
rifes early and fits up late; he fills up the whole day with fe- 
vere labour; he goes to his flock-bed with half a belly-full of 
bread and cheefe, that his wife and little ftarvelings may have 
the more. Inthe mean while the exactors of thefe taxes are 
revelling at Mrs. Cornelly’s mafquerade, at the expence of more 
money for one evening’s amufement, than the wretched hard- 
working man (who is obliged to find the money for them to 
fi quander) can earn by half a year’s fevere labour.’ 

This chapter is ‘concluded with reflections on the court Jift, 
attended with fome degree of raillery and humour. The fol- 
lowing paragraph may appear, like many others in this volume, 
fevere; how far it may be juft, let truth and fad determine : 
‘ ‘The pretence, that a king ought to have a number of attend- 
ants about him, to keep up his ftate, and ftrike the people with 
an awe of government, wants no anfwer. Was ever the parade 
of government kept up at a higher expence than in our times? 
Was ever government more defpifed by the fubjects, than ours 
is now? Compare our times with thofe of Queen Elizabeth, 
who refufed fupplies, when offered her, faying, the money 
was as well in the people’s pockets as in her’s, till fhe came to 
want it.’ 

The fir book conftitutes far the greater half of this volume, 
The fecond comprehends a fubjec&t to which the public at- 
tention is often called: fo much has been and is written on the 
taxation of the colonies, that it is unneceflary for us to offer 
many extracts from what this Author delivers; but it may not 
be improper to tranfcribe a few paflages. 

© Some fhort-fighted defenders, it is faid, of the late oppref- 
five meafures eakia with our American brethren, have attempted 
to wheedle them into a perfuafion, that their being taxed by the 
Britith parliament, in which three millions have not one re- 
prefentative, is no greater hardfhip than what is fuffered by the 
mother-country, in which, though reprefentation, as I have 
fhewn in the former volume, is as far from adequate as can well 
be imagined; yet fix millions have 558 reprefentatives, and in 
which every man, woman, and child, by living in one county 
or other, is reprefented by one or two members, who cannot 
tax them without taxing themfelves, their children, their friends, 
‘ dependants, tenants, &c. If the three millions of colonifts 
had 279 reprefentatives in parliament (the half of 558) it might 
then be time to make comparifons between their cafe, and that 
of the mother country. Till then, or till they have fome fha- 
dow of reprefentation, nothing can be more abfurd.——The 
firmnefs fhewn by the colonifts againft what is to them pre- 
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cifely the fame oppreffion as to us it would be to have taxes 
Jaid on us by an edict from the throne, has by very high au- 
thority, been pronounced fedition and rebellion: but with all 
due fubmiffion to authority (—truth and juftice are above all 
authority) when the illuftrious Hampden refifted the lawful 
fovereign’s unlawful demand of only three fhillings and four- 
pence, becaufe he had no voice in confenting to the laying on 
the fhip-tax, was he, too, guilty of fedition and rebellion? If he 
was, we are all rebels, but the jacobites; and our gracious 
king Geo. III. (whom God preferve) is an ufurper ; for the re- 
volution was brought about with the direct defign of prevent- 
ing any man’s property being feized without his confent, given 
either in perfon or by reprefentative, which makes it the fame 
to our colonifts to be taxed by the parliament of Britain as py 
that of Paris Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights prohibit 
the taxing of the mother country by prerogative, and without 
cenfent of thofe who are to be taxed. If the people of Britain 
are not to be taxed, but by parliament ; becaufe otherwife they 
might be taxed without their own confent; does it not directly 
follow, that the colonifts cannot, according to Magna Charta, 
and the Bill of Rights, be taxed by parliament fo long as they 
continue unreprefented ; becaufe otherwife they may be taxed 
without their own confent ?——It was very fairly made out 
that the colonifts were not, generally fpeaking, in circum- 
ftances to pay the ftamp duty. And to raife the price of juttice 
fo high, that the people fhall not be able to obtain it, is much 
the fame as flatly denying them juftice; while Magna Charta 
fays, Nulli negabimus, nuili vendemus juflitiam, c.——Even 
Governor Bernard (no friend to the colonifts) owns their in- 
ability to bear taxes. ‘* I can, fays he, readily recommend 
~ that part of the petition, which prays relief againft thofe acts 
which are made for the purpofe of drawing a revenue from the 
colonies. For they are fo little able to bear drawing money 
from them, that they are unable at prefent to pay the charges 
of their fupport and protection +.”—— Before the taxing of the 
unreprefented colonies was thought of, the miniftry ought to 
have reduced exorbitant falaries, abated, or abolifhed exceffive 
perquifites, annihilated ufelefs places, ftopped iniquitous pen- 
fions, withheld ele&tioneering expences, and bribes for votes in 
the houfe, reduced an odious and devouring army, and taxed 
vice, luxury, gaming, and public diverfions. ‘This would have 
brought into the treafury ten times more than Grenville could 
ever expect from taxing, by force and authority, the unrepre- 
fented colonies. —Even a conquered city has time given it to 
raife the contribution Jaid upon it ; and may raife it in its own 
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way. We have treated our colonies worfe than conquered 
countries. Neither Wales nor Ireland are taxed unheard and 
unreprefented. in the Britifh parliament, as the colonies. Wales 
fends members to parliament, and Ireland bas done fo. And 
as Ireland is not now reprefented in the Britifh parliament, 
neither is it taxed in the Britifh parliament. But are then 
the colonifts, it will be faid, to be complimented with immu- 
nity from all fhare of the public burden, while they enjoy their 
fhare of the public protection? The queftion was not, 
Whether the colonifts fhould contribute to the public expence. 
The Grenvillians knew, that when the requifitions had been 
made by government, the colonifts had anfwered their demands ; 
particularly in the years 1756, 7, 8, 9, 1760, 61, and 62; 
they knew that the town of Botton contributed for feveral years 
together twelve fhillings in the pound. Our government, 
therefore, thought it but juft to reimburfe the colonies a’ part 
of their exceflive expences. But their fucceflors, contrary to 
the fenfe of all mankind, thought it better to obtain by force, 
than with a good will. Accordingly we find fo early as A.D. . 
1765, immediately after the firft of the colonifts fhewed a little 
courage in refufing to fubmit to taxation without reprefenta- 
tion, orders were given to Governor Bernard to employ the 
militia under General Gage in fupprefling the fpirit of liberty.—~ 
Where would have been the barm of making a fair and mode- 
rate propofal to the colonies? If they raifed the money in 
obedience to our requifition, as formerly, all was well. Bue 
furely it was foon enough to propofe Jevying money on them 
by parliamentary taxation, when they refuled to give upon res 
guifition.’ 

This is a fpecimen of our Author’s manner of treating the 
fubject of colony-taxation. Thofe readers who may not agree 
with him in the whole, will yet allow that he poflefles no fmall 
ftrength of argument. A commendable zeal for liberty and 
public welfare may be thought fometimes to excite in him too 
much warmth, but his caufe is noble, and his fentiments are 
liberal. 1f he.means, as the reader may perhaps be led to con- 
clude from fome part of the work, that all the reftraints and 
limitations, under which the colonics are laid by the mother 
country, by whom they are fecured and affifted, are unreafon- 
able, few we fuppofe will agree with him. It is wifdom ina 
writer to be cautious of faying too much, even where he tea- 
fons well, fince the overloaded carriage is likely to bieak down 
or be overturned. 

We have taken fo much notice of the former books, that we 
have left but little room for our Author’s account of the army,— 
a ftanding army, which a fall degree of penetration will eafily 
perceive to be a very dangerous inititution. 
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« An army in a free country, fays Judge Blackftone, ought 
only to be enlifted for a fhort and limited time. The foldiers 
fhould live intermixed with the people. No feparate camp, ne 
barracks, no inland fortreffes fhould be allowed.—In a land of 
liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a diftinct order of the 
profeffion of arms. In abfolute monarchies, this is neceflary 
for the fafety of the prince, and arifes from the main principle 
of their conftitution, which is that of governing by fear; but 
in free ftates, the profeffion of a foldier, taken fingly and merely 
as a profeffion, is juftly an object of jealoufy. The laws there- 
fore and conftitution of thefe kingdoms know no fuch ftate as 
that of a perpetual ftanding foldier, bred up to no other pro- 
fefion, than that of war.” 

« When a country is to be enflaved, the army, fays our pas 
triotic Difquifitor, is the inftrument tobe ufed. No nation ever 
was enflaved but byan army. No nation ever kept up an army 
in times of peace, which did not lofe its liberties: —Mr. Hume 
calls the army a mortal diftemper in the Britifh government, of 
which it muft at laft inevitably perifh.—It was Walpole’s cuftom, 
if a borough did not elect his man for their member, to fend 
them a meflenger of Satan to buffet them, a company of foldiers 
to live on them. Jn this way a ftanding army may be ufed as an 
inftrument in the hand of a wicked minifter for crufhing liberty. 
There is much ftrefs laid, by thofe, who would lull us afleep, that 
we may not fee our danger from the army, on the behaviour of 
that of James II, who on being put to the trial on Hounflow- 
heath, whether they would ftand by the tyrant, all laid down 
their arms. But we muft be weak indeed, if we fuffer our- 
felves to be mifled by a precedent, fo little in point as this. 
The army were all brought up Proteftants, and James wanted 
to make ufe of them to eftablifh Popery, of ‘the cruelties of 
which he had given them a pretty f{pecimen. Does it follow, 
that becaufe a Proteftant army would not be the inftruments of 
a tyrant in overthrowing the religion they were brought up in 
(even the foldiers had fome zeal for religion in thofe days, 
though not a zeal according to knowledge) and eftablifhing 
one they were from their infancy taught to dread above all 
earthly evils—does it follow, I fay, that becaufe an army would 
not do what mutft be fo difagreeable to themfelves, they would not 
do what may be fuppofed agreeable to themfelves, that is, would 
Not promote a military government ? All hiftory confutes this rea- 
foning. For all hiftory fhews, that the foldiery have ever been 
ready to enflave their fellow fubjects, and almoft all nations 
have actually been enflaved by armies.—Under fuch kings as 
the prefent, we fhould have little to fear with an army as nue 
merous as that of France. But a tyrannical prince or daring 
minifter might bring this kingdom into dreadful confufion by 
having 
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having on his fide an army of only 10,000 regulars, and we 
feem now to plead prefcription for keeping up a force of above 
four times that number.—QOur courtiers affect to call the Brj- 
tifh land eftablifhment a parliamentary army, and would de- 
ceive us into the notion of a difference between a ftanding ar- 
my and a parliamentary. The Britifh land forces, fay they, 
are appointed from year to year, not only as to their number 
but as to their fubfiftence ; fo that the parliament’s neglecting 
to provide for their fubfiftence would be annihilating the army 
at once. But is the army lefs a grievance for being on this 
foot, than if it were on the fame with thofe of France or Spain. 
** Queen Elizabeth’s whole reign may be almoft called a ftate 
of offenfive and defenfive war; in England as well as Ireland ; 
in the Indies as well as in Europe ; fhe ventured to ‘go through 
this ftate, if it was a venture, without the help of a ftanding 
army.—Whenever fhe wanted troops, her fubjects flocked to 
her ftandard ; and her reign affords moft illuftrious proofs, that 
all the ends of fecurity and of glory too may be anfwered in 
this ifland without the charge and danger of the expedient juft 
mentioned *.” The confidence which a ftanding army gives a 
minifter, puts him on carrying things with a higher hand, than 
he would attempt to do, if the people were armed, and the 
court unarmed, that is, if there were no land-force in'the na- 
tion, but a militia. Had we at this time no ftanding army, 
we fhould not think of forcing money out of the pockets of 
three millions of our fubjects. We fhould not think of punith- 
ing with military execution, unconvicted and unheard, our 
brave American children, our fureft friends and beft cuftomers, 
We fhould not infift on bringing them over to be tried here, 
on pretence of no juftice to be had in America, in dire& viola- 
tion of the conftitution.—We fhould not think of putting them 
in a ftate of fubjection to an army rendered independent on the 
civil magiftrate, and fecured from punifhment, even of the moft 
atrocious offence, by their being to be fent, acrofs an ocean, 
3000 miles, to their mock trial. We fhould not think of put- 
ting a part of our Weftern dominions, as large as all Europe, 
under French law, which knows nothing of our ineftimable 
privilege of trial by jury, whilft the kings at the coronation 
folemnly fwear to govern all the fubjects by the Englifh law. 
We fhould not think of giving our kings power to make not 
only Jaws, but legiflators, for a vaft multitude of the fubjects, 
without concurrence of lords and commons. We fhould not pro- 
pofe to give the fanction of parliament to Popery, in direét oppo- 
fition to Revolution principles. We fhould not think of giving 
Papifts the power of making laws obligatory on Proteftants, with 
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fevere penalties and fan@tions. We fhould not think of refum- 
ing unforfeited charters. We fhould not think of making go- 
vernors, the needy, and often worthlefs dependents of our cor- 
rupt court, lords paramount over our brave colonies, by giving 
them the power of appointing and removing judges at their 

leafure, while the governors themfelves, however tyrannical, 

are liable to no impeachment by the people. We fhould not— 
but there is no end to obfervations on the difference between 
the meafures likely to be purfued by a minifter backed by a 
ftanding army, and thofe of a court awed by the fear of an 
armed people.’ 

Let the Reader attend to thefe remarks and make his own 
refleAions. 
- This honeft Writer concludes with the following paragraph, 
immediately conneéted with the foregoing : * Fearing left I 
fhould tire the Reader, I have fupprefled many fpeeches and 
quotations on the army, as well as moft of the other heads I 
have treated of. What I have publifhed will thew plainly, that 
the ableft men, and beft citizens of this realm, have looked on 
a mercenary army in times of peace, whether allowed from year 
to year, or eftablifhed for perpetuity, as a dangerous and alarm- 
ing abufe in a free country.’ They oppofed it ftrenuoufly in 
treatifes, pamphlets, and fpeeches. And we let it pafs an- 
nually without queftion or difpute. Whether the fears of our 
anceftors, or our indifference, are moft reafonable, time will 
fhew. By the afpect of the prefent times, it is not improbable, 
that the point may very foon be decided,’ , 

We perfuade ourfelves that the above paflages will be accept- 
able to our Readers, who will now be enabled to judge what is 
to be expected from this part of the work, Confidered merely 
as a matter of curiofity and entertainment, the book is real] 
valuable, at the fame time that it is replete with knowledge 
and inftruction, drawn from the beft fources. The worth 
Compiler merits the refpe&t and efteem of the Public for the 
great zeal and labour which he has employed ; and we heartily 
wifh that his earneft endeavours may be followed by fome an- 
fwerable fuccefs, for the advantage and honour of thefe king- 
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Art. V. Sermons, chiefly upon religious Hypocrify. By the Au- 
thor of the Effays on Public Worfhip*, &c. 12mo, 2Vols. 65. 
bound, Payne, &c. 1774. 


HESE very fingular difcourfes will be read with pleafure, 


or difapprobation, according to the different prejudices and 
pre-eftablifhed opinions of their feveral readers. They are not 
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compofed in the common trite form of fermons, where the 
preacher Jabours a doctrinal point, or enforces, with much cir- 
cumlocution, the plaineft Chriftian duties, which he rather clouds 
than illuftrates by his verbofity, We underftand that they were 
really preached by the Author; who is, or was, a Noncon- 
formift minifter.— 4s fuch, we hope, he did not think there 
was any pecudtar propriety in fetting his face fo dire&tly againft 
bypocri/y.x——Be this as it may, his great and profefied aim is to 
attack that vice which, Orator Henly ufed to fay, feemed to be 
of a fpecies naturally incident to certain claffes of Diffenters. 
To do juftice, however, to the Orator, and to all parties, we 
muft obferve, that he explained himfelf thus: ** I do not mean 
«* Diffenters from this or that eftablifhed Church, but from all 
“© eftablifhments, in all the different fyftems of religion that 
“¢ prevail in the world: for (added he) there are no preten- 
“¢ fions for diflent from received laws and eftablifhed cuftoms 
‘* in religion, but upon the principle of greater purity in doc 
** trines, and fuperior fan@iity of manners.” 

We have no doubt that with many this notion of fuperior pu- 
rity is the true ground of feparation, but we fear that with fome 
it may be a pretence. Such hypocrify is undoubtedly the juft 
obje& of a preacher’s animadverfion; and our Author has 
pointed his attack upon it, in fuch a manner, that we wonder 
not at his having felt the effe& of fo freely expofing himfelf (as 
we underftand he has done) to the difpleafure of his audience +. 

The fecond fermon, in the fecond volume, is one of the fe- 
vereft and beft adapted fatires on falfe piety, or hypocritical 
holinefs, that we ever remember to have read.——But as we 
have given fufficient {pecimens of the peculiar fpirit and turn of 
this animated Writer, in our accounts of his E/ffays, and the 
Appendix to them, already referred to, we think it unneceflary 
to make any extracts from the difcourfes now before us. We 
may, however, biiefly recommend them to all lovers of free 
inquiry, and independency of fentiment. They are fuperior to 
the generality of fermons, both in point: of language and true 
philofophical difquifition ; but we would caution the /j/ematic 
from meddling with them, if he values his fyftem more than he 
values TRpTH ; for it is very likely he will find things that 
will greatfy“fhock his prejudices. 

The Author, in his preface, fays, * Thefe fermons may, in 
fome places, be more inaccurate, or inelegant than they would 
have been, if it had been in my power to corre& or to tranfcribe 
them.’ Who, or what, in the name of wonder, hindered him 
from correCting them ? Had he a MANDAMUS, from the court 
of King’s Bench, to print and publith within a limited time? 
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We prefume net. This, therefore, is always a lazy, little ex- 
cufe, which fhould never be admitted. What a writer offers 
to the Public, he ought to deliver in the beft manner that his 
abilities will allow; otherwife he infults them. But after all, 
our Author’s acknowledgment may be formed on the fame 
principle of falfe tafte, which induces many females, after 
making an elegant or plentiful entertainment, for the accom~ 
modation of their guefts, to teaze them with apologies for its 
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Publications on the Subject of LireRary PROPERTY concluded ; 
See our laft. 
N° 8. 
Art. VI. Odbfervations om Literary Property. By William Enfield, 
LL.D. 4to. zs. Johnfon. 1774. 

HIS treatife affords a ftriking proof how much good fenfe, 
unadulterated by laboured fophiftry, and unclouded by 
profefional jargon, is fuperior to the ftudied diftin@ions, and 
artful fubtleties of the fchools, We have here, particularly, 
in view, that great fchool of chicanery and tergiverfation, the 
law ; whofe profeflors have, with their ufual dexterity, 
perplexed and obfcured a queftion,. on which Dr. Enfield 
has been enabled to throw the cleareft light, merely. by con- 
fining himfelf to that natural fenfe of right and wrong, which 
is worth all the quirking and quibbling that ever made black 
white, and white black, in Weftminfter-hall, and the inns of 

court, A 

We have already, in our Reviews for the three preceding 
months, given a brief detail of the arguments that have been 
offered, on both fides, in the feveral publications relating to 
the controverfy concerning literary property ; and our Readers 
have feen how ill founded and how marrow have been the reafon- 
ings againft the interefts of genius and learning ; and how conclu- 
five as well as LIBERAL the arguments offered in their fupport. 
The fubje&, therefore, may, by this time, be confidered as 
exhaufted : for which reafon we fhall not Jong detain our Read- 
ers in the inveftigation of the prefent article. 

Dr. Enfield has irrefragably fhewn, by the cleareft deduction 
of argument, ‘that literary property, or what is commanly un- 
derftood by the term copy-right, * has all the foundation in na- 
ture, which any kind of property can have, and more than belongs 
to many kinds, which are however admitted without difpute. Some 
depend wholly upon occupancy or primary poffeflion; fome wholly 
upon labour: but an author’s right to his literary cempofition has a 
clear foundation in both. No man, therefore, can have a better 
right to the houfe which he has built on his own ground and with 
materials which he has purchafed or collected from his eftate, than an 
author has to the productions ef his genius and induliry. — 
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“ If we refer the caufe to the decifion of common fenfe, and thé 
natural principles of equity, this right will be no lefs evident. ‘* In 
this various world, different men are born to different fortunes : 
one inherits a portion of land; he cultivates it with care, it proe 
duces him corn and fruits and wool: another poffeffes a fruitful 
mind, teeming with ideas of every kind; he beftows his labour in’ 
cultivating that; the produce is reafon, fentiment, philofophy, Ie 
feems but equitable, that a fair exchange fhould be made of thefe 
goods; and that one man fhould live by the labour of his brain, as 


+ walleg other by the fweat of his brow.” 
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point being eftablifhed, it follows, that whatever can be 
afferted with truth concerning property in general, may fairly be aps 
plied to this particular kind of property.’ 

Having briefly but firmly eftablithed the natural right, our 
very fenfible Author proceeds to fhew.that Uiterary, as well as 
other kinds of property muft be exclufive: ‘ that is, no perfon 
whatever can have a right to enjoy the benefit of this property, exe 
cept the author, and thofe to whom he afligns over that right. An 
author having the fame natural right to his compofition, as the pef- 
feffor of lands to the fruits which they produce ; no other man can 
have any claim to the profits arifing from the former, more than to 
thofe arifing from the latter. ‘To take poffeffion of any work, for 
any purpofes which interfere with the intereft of the author, farther 
than he himfelf or his affigns affent to it, is, on the principles of 
natufal law, no lefs an invafion of property, than that of plundering 


' @ man’s granaries or his coffers.’ 


From hence it follows, that the right of property including, 
in general, a right to retain as well as u/e thofe things which 
are the fubjeé of it,—the property of any literary work, with — 
all the advantages it may produce, muft remain with the author, 
till he voluntarily refigns it. ‘¢ That feries of ideas and words, 
continues Dr. E. which conftitute his work, is in itfelf an objec of 
property, entirely diftin& from the book in which they are written. 
And out of this right arifes another; that of multiplying copies by 
tranfcribing or printing ; for the work being his own, he may make 
what ufe of it he pleafes. Thefe rights no other perfon can be at 
liberty to appropriate to himfelf, without the exprefs or tacit con- 
fent of the author. And no aé ought to be conftrued into a renun- 
ciation of his rights, which he himielf does not evidently intend as 
fuch. ; 

« That the a&t of publication ought not to be underftood in this 
light, may be inferred from the general principles of equity. For, 
‘¢ lf a man’s ideas are his own while floating in his brain, it would 
furely be very hard to be deprived of all right to them, the moment 
he turns them to any profit either to himfelf or others; as unreafon- 
able, as if the farmer were allowed a property in his corn and grafs 
while growing in his field, but denied it whenever he brings them 
to market.”’. ! 

But this matter requiring a more particular difcufion, the 
Writer purfues the argument, till he obtains a complete victory 


ever thofe who have ventured to maintain the ftrange notion toss 
s* when 
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ss when an author parts with a copy of his work, he muft of necef- 
fity part with the ideas and expreffions, that is, with the compofi- 
tion itfelf as well as the book which contains it, to the purchafer; 
and that therefore the purchafer, having a full poffeffion of the com- 
pofition, muft have a right as well as a power to ufe it for any pur- 

ofe he fhall think proper, and among the reft for that of multiply- 
ing copies ; unlefs in the fale an exprefs agreement is made to the 
contrary.” 

In the conclufion of the anfwer with which our Author has 
honoured thefe abfurd affertors of a doétrine which looks with 
fo mifchievous an afpect toward the interefts of learning and 
learned men, he draws the following juft inference : 

‘ The inference which ought to be drawn from the neceflity which 
an author is under to put his right of multiplying copies into the 
power of every purchafer, in order to make any advantage of his 
work, is, not that the act of publication conveys a right which he 
never meant to communicate, and for which the purchafer gives no 
equivalent ; but that government ought to fecure it againft the in- 
vafions of thofe, whofe private intereit may fo far blind their judg- 
ment, as to lead them to miftake power for right.’ 

On the whole, Dr. Enfield fully eftablifhes * the natural 
right of authors to their own works; and fhows, that upon 
the plain and fundamental principles of property in general, the 
writer of any work Jhas an exclufive property in it, at leaft as . 
long as he Jives ; and that no perfon whatever can havea right 
to multiply copies of it, or by any other means appropriate to 
himfelf any part of the profits arifing from it, without the con- 
fent of the author.’ 

The Obferver now proceeds to examine the objections of 
thofe who deny the right of authors to perpetual property in their 
own works; and, in our judgment, he has given them a com- 
plete refutation. 

Among other confiderations, the main queftion, with refpect 
to the manner or degree in which public utility might be effected 
by the perpetual fecurity of copy-right, is not overlooked ; and 
we think, with our Author, that the general intereft requires, 
rather than forbids, the legal fecurity of the rights of authors, 
as well as of all other clafles of men. 

The moft common, we might fay vulgar objection againf 
the perpetuity of literary property ‘ is grounded on an idea that 
it would be injurious to the Public, by encouraging a mono- 
poly in the fale of books, which would raife the price of them 
to an exorbitant height ;’ and (as Dr. E. farther obferves) * the 
odious appellation of monopolizer has been freely, though very 
improperly, beftowed upon authors, and the bookfellers whom 
they appoint their affigns.’ 

This argument, like the reft that are made ufe of by the ene- 
mies to copy-right (the Vandals of the prefent age*) is alfo 
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clearly invalidated, and the ingenious Obferver concludes the 
whole with the following fummary view of what has been ad- 


vanced in the courfe of his inveftigation of this important 
fubjedt : 

* The fum of the preceding obfervations is this. The right of au. 
thors to the exclufive poffeflion of their own works is founded in na. 
ture; and unlefs any fufficient caufe appears for depriving them of 
it, ought to be fecured and guarded by law. ‘To grant them this 
fecurity, is neither impracticable in the nature of the thing, nor 
inconfiftent with the interefts of the Public. The inconveniences 
which are apprehended from a perpetual exclufive right, are trifling, 
and in a great meafure imaginary. The advantages which would 
arife from the encouragement which fuch a fecurity would give to 
philofophical and literary purfuits, are obvious and important, 
Since no good reafon can be afligned, why authors fhould be de. 
prived of their right of property, they have a juft claim upon govern. 
ment for protection and fecurity in the enjoyment of this right. 
The interefts of the Public, inftead of oppofing, concur with this 
elaim. On the fame principles, therefore, that a perpetual right to 
any other kind of eftate, real or perfonal, is fecured to individuals, 
an author may reafonably expect that his property in his own work 
fhould be fecured to him and his pofterity. Such fecurity is, by no 
means, at prefent enjoyed. The provifion which hath been already 
made for a temporary fecurity, in the ftatute of Queen Anne, and 
the favourable attention which is at prefent paid to this fubjeét by 
the Legiflature, do however afford encouragement to hope, that:au- 
thors will at length obtain a legal grant of perpetual copy-right: a 

rant, which, if the reafoning in the preceding pages be juft, they 
es fufficient ground to requeft. When authors defire permiffion 
to communicate their thoughts to the Public with freedom on every 
fubje&t which is of importance to individuals or fociety, and the fe- 
cure poiiefiion of the fruits of their own genius and labour, ** they 
atk nothing of government, but what every Englifhman hath a right 
to expect from it, Lizerty and Property.” 

Dr. Enfield’s performance was publifhed, if we rightly ree 
collect, fome time before the mifcarriage of the Bookfellers’ 
Bill, in the laft feffion of parliament. The worthy Author, 
no doubt, from his generous concern for the honour and in- 


tereft of fcience and literature in this country, had conceived 


hopes that a different fate would have attended that neceflary 
application for Jegiflative protection; and, indeed, after the 
bill had fuccefsfully paffed the Commons, it was natural to con- 
clude that our NosLessz would not have manifefted a lefs li- 
beral and generous difpofition toward a caufe in which, not 
merely the intereft of a fet of traders was embarked, but the wele 
fare of that order of men, who, by the fuperiority of their talents, 
and acquirements, feem to have been fet apart by Providence, and 
by the common confent of Society, for the delight and inftruc- 
tion of their fellow mortals :—in return for which they certainly 
merit from us every thing that gratitude and generofity can 
infpire. 

ART. 


G. 
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Art. VIL. Concrusion of the Account of Dr. Prieftley’s Experiments 
and Ob/fervations on diferent Kinds of Air: From our Review for 
Augutft laft, p. 136. 


HE fecond part of this ingenious work contains an 

account of the Author’s experiments and obfervations 
made in the year 1773 and the beginning of tg74. It is divided 
into eight fections, in the firft of which the Author treats of a new 
fpecies of faCtitious air, or permanent vapour, not condenfable 
at leaft by cold, which he calls alcaline air; as it is extracted 
from {pirit of fal ammoniac, or the common volatile alcaline 
falt of that name, by means of heat. Thele fubftances however 
were foon found to furnifh a confiderable quantity of fixed air, 
mixed with the alcaline air. The Author was afterwards led 
to amethod of procuring the latter in a pure ftate, as well as 
more plentifully and commodioufly, by putting the ingredients 
ufed in the produétion of the cauffic volatile alcali (viz. fal 
ammoniac and quicklime), into a thin vial, tothe mouth of which 
a bent tube is fitted; through which, on holding the vial over 
the flame of a candle, large quantities of this permanently elaftic 
fluid will pafs, and may be received in a veffel filled with quick- 
filver, ftanding inverted in a bafon of the fame fluid. Here it 
will remain in the form of a tranfparent and permanent air, and 
is in a fituation to afford opportunities of afcertaining its qua- 
lities and relations to a variety of other bodies, We fhall briefly 
mention a few of them. 

Water readily condenfes and imbibes a very large quantity of 
this alcaline air; and when fully faturated with it is converted 
into a volatile fpirit of fal ammoniac, much ftronger than any 
thatthe Author had ever feen. Onmixing this new air with the 
acid air mentioned in our former article, [Auguft, p. 146.] the 
Author conceived that, being of oppofite natures, they might 
compofe a neutral air, and perhaps the very fame fubftance as 
common air, On trying the experiment, however, a beautiful 
white cloud was formed on the admixture of the two vapours : 
the quantity of air began to diminifh, and when the cloud fub- 
fided, it was found that both thefe hitherto elaftic fluids had 
condenfed each other, and united into the form of a folid white 
falt, which was found to be the common fal ammoniac. 

The falt thus produced immediately deliquefces in the come 
mon air; but in a very dry and warm place it almoft wholly 
evaporatesin a white cloud. It is only thus volatile, however, 
when there has been more than a due proportion of the acid or 
alcaline air in the compound. In this cafe, the fmell of the 
falts ts extremely pungent, and very different from each other g 
being manifeftly acid or alcaline, according to the prevalence of 
either of thefe airs refpectively. 

Rev. Nov. 3774. Bb qt 
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It may appear fingular, that when nitrous air was mixed 
with alcaline air, though a wh tifh cloud appeared, no neutral 
falt was produced ; for on admitting water to the mixture, it 
was found that the two vapours did not unite, and form a fer- 
tium quid, as in the preceding inftance; but the water effeQed 
a feparation, prefently abforbing the alcaline air, and leaving 
the nitrous air poflefied of its peculiar properties. Thefe cir- 
cumftances illuftrate and confirm the obfervations we made on 
the nature and conflituence of nitrous air in our former article ; 
where we fhewed that the union, between the acid and the 
other principle that conftitutes nitrous air, is fo ftrong, that 

‘though nitrous air be admitted to, and long agitated with a 
folution of fixed alcali, or with lime-water, the acid contained in 
it will not be affected by them, unlefs common air be admitted, 

This laft mentioned fluid, according to the Author’s ingenious 
theory, feparates the phlogifton from the nitrous acid; and 
thereby leaves the latter at liberty to unite with the water, alca- 
line falt, or other body prefented to it. 

On the mixture of fixed with alcaline air, ammoniacal chryf- 
tals were formed; which fhewed that the volatile alcaline falts 
of the fhops owe their folid and chryftaline form to the union 
of the volatile alcali with the fixed air, which proceeds from the 
fixed alcaline falt employed in the procefs. 

In the fecond feGiion the Author profecutes his obfervations 
on common air diminifhed, and made noxious, by various pro- 
ceffes, His fubfequent experiments all tend to confirm his 
original hypothefis;—that in all thefe procefles the air is ren- 
dered noxious by being overloaded with phiogifton. 

The probability of this hypothefis will appear from an enue 
meration of fome of the procefles which produce this effe& on 
the air in which they are carried on. ‘Thefe are, the refpiration 
of animals, the burning of candles, putrefaction, the mixture 
of nitrous air, the accenfion of Homberg’s pyrophorus and of 
gunpowder, the fumes of liver of fulphur, the effluvia of paint, 
and thofe proceeding from a cement made of turpentine and 
bees wax, &c. Al! thefe procefles agree in this one circum- 
ftance, that, in every.one of them, phiogiffon is let loofe or fe- 
parated from thefe bodies; and is therefore probably the true 
caufe of the injury which the air receives from them, 

* With regard to the manner in which the air is diminifbed, at 
the fame time ihat it 1s rendered, noxious, by being overcharged 
with phiogijion; the Author conjectures that this principle, 
having a greater affinity, than fixed air has, to fome of the 
conftituent parts of common air, precipitates, or feparates from 
the latter the fixed air contained in it; and that to this pre 
cipitation the diminution of common air, rendered noxious by 


thefe procefi¢s, is, ip part at Jeaftowinge He afterwards fhews 
that 
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that the whole of this diminution is not to be attributed to this 
caufe. 

In the preceding catalogue of fubftances and procefles, that 
diminifh and injure common air, we have purpofely omitted the 
eleéiric matter, in order that we might treat more particularly of 
the Author’s curious difcoveries relating to this fubject. A 
thunder ftorm has popularly been fuppofed to purify the air, and 
we know not but that it may u/timately, or in its confequences, 
produce that falutary effe€t. But from the Author’s experi- 
ments it appears that the electric fluid, in its paflave through 
air, diminifhes it, and renders it inthe higheft degree noxious : 
for a portion of common air, through which it has pafled for 
fome time, is rendered incapable of effervefcing with nitrous air, 
or of being diminifhed any further by a mixture of that fluid. In 
fhort, it appears to be reduced to the fame noxious and dimi- 
nifhed ftate, as that to which it is brought by the burning of 
charcoal, or any of the ether procefles above mentioned. 

The Author detected this fingular and unexpected quality of 
the electric matter, by means of an experiment, in confequence 
of which he, at the fame time, afcertained the real exiftence and 
origin of the acid, which had been fuppofed to accompany, or 
even toconftitute a part of the electrical fluid :—principally, 
we apprehend, on account of the fenfation of acidity, which is 
excited on receiving upon the tongue the fmall {parks, or pencil, 
iffuing from a pointed body when electrified. For though fome 
writers have fpoken pretty confidently of the electrical acid, we 
are not acquainted with any who had proved its exiftence, by 
exhibiting it to view, by means of a chemical combination with 
other bodies. The Author’s former unfuccefsful attempts, and 
fome of our refleGtions on this fubject, may be feen in our 
37th volume *. 

In order to detect this fuppofed acid, by its effects on the blue 
vegetable juices, and by a method different from that which he 
had before followed, the Author made ule of a glafs tube, into 
the upper end of which he inferted and cemented a piece of 
wire, the upper extremity of which terminated in a brafs knob. 
Into this tube was introduced a fufficient quantity of water, 
tinged blue with the juice of turnfole or archil, which ftood at 
fuch a height, as that its furface was within the friking di/lance 
from the lower end of the wire, when the latter was electrified. 
The lower end of the tube, which was open, was immerged in 
a veflel of the tinged water. 

After having caufed the electric fpark to pafs about a minute 
from the lower extremity of the wire to the furface of the liquor 
in the tube, he perceived that the upper part of the tinged fluid 
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© began to look red, and in about two minutes it was very mani- 
feftly fo; and the red part, which was about a quarter of an 
inch in length, did not readily mix with the reft of the liquor.’ 
He obferved alfo, * that if the tube lay inclined while he took 
the fparks, the rednefs extended twice as far on the lower fide 
as on the upper.’ 

While he obferved thefe figns of an acid ating on the tinged 
fluid, the perceived likewife that ‘ in proportion as the liquor 
became red, it advanced nearer to the wire, fo that the {pace of 
air in which the fparks were taken was diminifhed; and at 
length found that the diminution was about ore fifth of the 
whole {pace ; after which, more electrifying produced no fene 
fible effect.’ 

Without changing the air contained in the tube, the Author 
changed the /iquor, in order to determine whether the fame 
effects would be produced by caufing the ele&tric matter to act 
on a freth quantity of the blue fluid, while it pafled through the 
fame portion of air. He, therefore, by means of an air-pump, 
rarefied the air contained in the tube, juft fo much as to expel 
all the liquor; and then admitted frefh blue liquor into its 
place. But now, on repeating the eleétrification, the electric 
matter, paffing through the /ame air as before, produced no 
change of colour in the fluid, or any variation in the height 
of it. | 

From this part of the experiment Dr. Prieftley concludes that 
the former figns of acidity, and change of dimenfions, proceeded 
from fome matter contained in the air confined in the tube; 
and that this portion of air had been decompounded, as far as 
poffible, by the ele€tric matter, in the firft ftage of the experi- 
ment ; and that it had been made to depofit fomething that was 
of an acid nature.—Had this acid refided in the ele&tric matter, 
it is reafonable to expeé that it would have continued to pro- 
duce the fame change of colour, in frefh portions of the coloured 
rt on every fubfequent repetition of the experiment, as at 
firft. 

That the wire did not, in any degree, contribute to thefe 
effe&ts, otherwife than as a conductor of electricity, was made 
evident by the Author’s diverfifying the experiment, in fuch a 
manner, as to caufe the electric {park to pafs through a portion 
of air, contained in the upper arched part of a bent glafs tube, 
from one furface of the tinged fluid, contained in one of the legs 
of it, to the furface of the liquor contained in the other; each 
of the extremities of the tube at the fame time ftanding in a bafon 
of quickfilver. ‘ The effect was, that the liquor, in both the 
legs, became red, and the fpace of air between them was con- 
traGed, as before.’ 
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From thefe and other experiments and confiderations, the 
Author concludes, that ‘ the eleGtric matter either is, or contains, 
phlogifton :’ for common air is diminifhed by it, and brought in- 
to a ftate fimilar to that to which it is reduced by every other 


-phlogiftic procefs. The diminution of the common air, in the 


preceding experiment, appears evidently to have been owing to 
its having been decompounded by the ele&tric matter, and made 
to part with the fixed air, which appears from the Author’s ex- 
periments to be at all times contained in, and combined with it : 
for, on taking the electric fpark on /ime-water put into the 
tube, inftead of the blue liquor, the lime was precipitated, as the 
air diminifhed. 

This theory explains the precipitation of the calcareous earth 
in lime-water, on, breathing intoit. This effect, according to 
the Author, is not produced by any fixed air exhaled immediately 
from the lungs; but is caufed by the common air inhaled into 
them, which is decompounded by the phlogifton that-is dif- 
charged from that organ. This phlogifton, uniting with the 
other principles that conftitute common air, precipitates the 


fixed air contained in it, which is now left at liberty to com-. 


bine with the lime. 

Thefe obfervations confirm the Author’s conjeéture, that 
animals die in confined air, not becaufe they have ex- 
haufted the fuppofed pabulum vite contained in it; but be- 
caufe the neceflary difcharge of the phlogiftic matter from the 
lungs is prevented, by the air’s becoming foon faturated with 
that principle, fo as not to be a fufficient menftruum to take it 
up. 


- Atthe end of this fection, the Author, in a letter very pros 


perly addrefied to Sir John Pringle, controverts the doctrine 
maintained by Dr, Alexander, (in his Experimental Enquiry into 
the Caufes of putrid Difeafes) who, on the ftrength of certain 
experiments, denies or doubts of the infalubrity of putrid 
marfhes, and does not allow that they can produce thofe putrid 
difeafes, which almoit univerially have been attributed to them. 
Weare glad to find the objections which we made to this novel 
and dangerous doétrine *, confirmed by the experiments of 
Dr. Prieftley ; who found that the air iffuing fpontaneoufly from 
water, which appeared only to be moderately putrid, was in 
the higheft degree noxious. He found likewife, that when 
even wholefome air was agitated only one minute in this water, 
a candle would not burn tn it; and that good air was likewife 
fo far injured, as to extinguifh a candle, after it had been kept 
only in contact with this water, without any agitation, for the 
{pace of two days. 








* See M. Rev. vol. xlviii. June 17735 P- 4436 i 
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‘ Thefe facts,’ fays the Author, ‘ certainly demonftrate, that 
air which either arifes from ftagnant and putrid water, or which 
has been for fome time in contact with it, muft be very unfit for 
refpiration; and yet Dr. Alexander’s opinion is rendered fo 
plaufible by his experiments, that it is very poffible that many 
perfons may be rendered fecure, and thoughtlefs of danger, 
in a fituation in which they mutt neceflarily breathe it. On this 
account, I have thought it right to make this communication as 
early as I conveniently could ; and as Dr, Alexander appears to 
be an ingenuous and benevolent man, I doubt not but he will 
thank me for it.’ 

This letter, which is likewife printed in the laft- volume of 
the Philofophical Tranfa@tions, is there followed by another, 
written by the ingenious Dr. Price ; which ¢onfirms Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s obfervations on this fubjeét, by deduétions ffom Mr. Mu- 
ret’s tables of the rates of mortality, in a certain parifh fituated 
among marfhes, in the diftri€t of Vaud, compared with fimilar 
regifters kept in different parts of the Alps. We cannot any 
where more properly give a fhort extract of Dr. Price’s obfer- 
vations, than in the prefent place. 

From a comparifon of thefe tabies it appears, that the proba- 
bilities of life are higher, in a remarkable degree, in the hilly 
country, than in the marfhy parifh above mentioned. ‘¢ One 
half of all born in the mountains, live to the age of 47: in the 
marfhy parifh, one half live only to the age of 25. In the 
hills one in 20, of all that are born, live to 0: in the marfhy 
parifh, only one in 52 reaches thisage. In the hills, a perfon 
aged 40 has a chance of 80 to 1, for living a year: in the 
marfhy parifh, his chance is not 30 to 1.—In the hills, perfons 
aged 20, 30, and 40, have afeven chance for living 41, 335 
and 25 years refpectively : in the fenny parifh, perfons, at thefe 
ages, have an even chance of living only 30, 23, and 15 

ears, | 

‘ For the many curious additional obfervations made by the 
Author, with refpect to the nature and properties of nitrous, 
acid, inflammable, and fixed air, we muft refer the reader to the 
work itfelf; as well as for his conjectures, contained in the laft 
fection, with refpeét to the conflituent principles of thefe dif- 
ferent kinds of air, and the conftitution and origin of the 
atmofphere. We cannot however refift the temptation of 
giving fome, though an imperfect account of the Author’s 
{peculations on the nature, or rather on one of the fuppofed 
fun&tions, of the e/eGric matter. 

Thefe ‘ random thoughts’ he has thrown together into a 
fetion by themfelves; ¢ that readers of Jefs imagination, and 
who care not to advance beyond the regions of plain faét, may, 


if they pleafe, proceed no further, that their delicacy be not 
offended.’ 
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offended.’—One who has fo largely added to the ftock of philo- 
fophical fads, as the Author, has acquired a right, we think, 
to more than ufual indulgence for his opinions ; how excentric 
foever they may appear at firlt fight, and however diftant may 
be the analogies on which they are founded, 

There is nothing, as he obferves, in the hiftory of philofo- 
phy, which appears more ftriking, than the rapid progrefs 
that has been made in our knowledge of the operations of the 
electric matter; when we confider the firft trifling effets pro- 
duced by it, that were attended to, and compare them with the 
lately difcovered diverfified operations of this extenfive and 
powerful agent; which thew that it bears a confiderable part 
in many of the moft important procefles in nature, differing 
apparently very effentially from each other. The electrical 
operations of the Torpedo, performed in a conducting ele- 
ment, have lately fhewn us how far we are, even yet, from being 
acquainted with all the modifications of this fluid. 

Thefe laft mentioned phenomena, together with the facts 
which the Author has obferved, concerning the identity or near 
relation of the electric fluid, and phlogifton, lead him, in fpe- 
culating on this fubjeét, to confider the electric matter as the 
probable caufe of mufcular motion. In fupport of this con- 
jecture, he alleges, among other reafons, the well known effects 
of the electrical fluid, when directed through the mufcles of a 
living animal, which it inftantly forces to contract. He ob- 
ferves, that every article of nourifhment (from which the ma- 
terials of all mufcular motion muft be derived) contains phlo- 
giflon. He fuppofes, that animals have a power of converting this 
phlogifton, from the ftate in which they receive it in their nu- 
triment, into that other form or modification, in which it 
perfonates, and is called, the eleffric fluid; that the brain, 
© béfides its other proper ufes, is the great laboratory and repos 
fitory for this purpofe; that by means of the nerves this great 
principle, thus exalted, is directed into the mufcles, and forces 
them to act, in the fame manner as they are forced into action 


when the a fluid is thrown into them @é extra.’ 





dur uppofes, * that the generality of animals have no 
power of throwing this generated electricity any farther than 
the limits of their own fyflem; but that the sorpedo, and ani- 
mals of a fimilar conftruction, have likewife the power, by 
means of an additional apparatus, of throwing it farther, fo ag 
to affect other animals, and other fubftances at a diftance from 
them,’ 

Thefe are the outlines of Dr. Prieftley’s excurfions into the 
regions of conjeCture. Thofe who think deeply will not per- 
haps confider them as too bold and excentric. Mufcular mo- 
tion is one of thofe grand and recondite procefles of nature, 
which do not lie in the common traét of obfervation. It is one 
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of Lord Bacon’s MaGNnaLia Natur &, which, as he obferves, 
fere Extra Vias TRITAS, e¢ ORBITAS NOTAS, jacent, and in 
the difcovery of which, he adds, Etiam aABsURDITAS rei ali- 
quando juvet. ‘To leflen however any feeming abfurdity, in the 
prefent inftance, we need only to remind our readers of Mr, 
Hunter’s obfervation (which we gave in our Journal for Sep- 
tember laft, p. 223,) of the very liberal diftribution of nerves to 
the eleéric organs of the torpedo:—a circumf{tance which feems 
ftrongly to mark a relation between the electric fluid and the 
nerves, the undoubted inftruments of mufcular motion. Not 
many years ago it appeared to us, and poffibly to others, as 
improbable that the phenomena of the torpedo fhould be caufed 
by the electric matter, as it may now appear that the fponta- 
neous motions of men and other animals fhould be the effects of 
the fame agent. To recur to the infancy of eleétricity,— 
What fober, or even bold philofopher, who faw amber attract 
ftraws, in the days of Thales and Theophraftus, could fufpe& 
that the agent in this trifling appearance, was the caufe of thun- 
der, and poffibly of earthquakes ? | 

We fhall clofe our account of this work with a curious ob- 
fervation, relating to a fingular property of the eletric fluid ; 
concerning which we have lately difcovered fo much, and yet 
perhaps know fo little. The neareft approaches that had hi- 
therto been made to a Vacuum feemed to prove that it wasa 
conduétor of the electric matter ; which was found to ftrike at 
a greater diftance, or to be tranfmitred through a greater fpace, 
in proportion as the air had been more carefully exhaufted. 
Mr. Walfh, however, having been aflifted by M. de Luc in 
making a more perfect vacuum in the arched barometer, by 
boiling the quickfilver in the tube, found that the eleétric 
fpark or fhock would no more pafs through this empty fpace, 
than through a flick of felid glafs. Some fub/lance, therefore,-the 
Author infers, is probably neceflary to conduét eleétricity; 
which he fuppofes to be incapable, by its own expanfive power, 
of extending itfelf into {paces void of all matter, as hath * gene- 
rally been fuppofed, on the idea of there being nothing to ob- 
ftruct its paflage.’ 


pei Don yy. 


Arr. VIL. Pxuirosopnicat Transactions, Vol. txiv. Part te 
ato. 78. 6d. fewed. Davis. 1774, 


PAPERS relating to ASTRONOMY. 

Article 1. Obfervations on the Solar Spots. By Alexander Wil- 
fon, M.D. Profeffor of Practical Aftronomy in the Univers 
lity of Glafgow, &c. 

HE opinions that have been formed concerning the nar 
‘T ture, origin, and fituation of the folar {pots have been 
¥arivus 3 as might be expected on a fubject fo very remote from 
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human inveftigation. The ingenious Author of this paper, 
by attending particularly to the different pha/es prefented by the 
umbra, or fhady zone, of a fpot of an extraordinary fize that 
appeared upon the fun, in the month of November 1769, du- 
ring its progrefs over the folar difc, was led to form a new and 
fingular conjecture concerning the nature of thefe appearances 5 
the juftice of which was afterwards confirmed by repeated ob- 
fervations. — 

The refults of thefe obfervations are—that the folar macule 
are cavities in the body of the fun; that the mucleus (as the 
middle or dark part has been ufually called) is the bottom of 
the excavation ; and the umbra, or fhady zone ufually furround- 
ing it, is the fhelving fides of the cavity. The Author ap- 
pears not only to have very fatisfaCtorily afcertained the reality 
of thefe immenfe excavations in the fun’s body, but has pointed 
out a method of méafuring the depth of them. He eftimates, in 
particular, that the nucleus, or bottom of the large {pot above- 
mentioned, was not lefs than a femidiameter of the earth (or 
about 4000 miles) below the level of the fun’s furface; while 
its other dimenfions were of a much larger extent. 

He obferved that when a fpot, in the middle of the fun’s 
difc, where it is furrounded equally on all fides with its umbra, 
comes near the weftern limb of the fun; that part of the um- 
bra which is next tothe fun’s center gradually diminifhes in 
breadth, and at length, when the {pot reaches within about a 
minute of the limb, totally difappears ; while the umbra, on the 
other fide of it, continues nearly of its former dimenfions. If, 
after the period of half a revolution, the {pot appears again, on 
the oppofite fide of the difc; that part of the umbra, which had 
before difappeared, and which is now on the left hand fide of 
the nucleus, is now plainly to be feen: but the xmbra on the 
other fide of the fpot, or that which is next to the fun’s center, 
feems to have vanifhed in its turn; being hid from the view 
by the upper edge of the excavation, or by the oblique pofition 
of its floping fides with refpeét to the eye. As the {pot how- 
ever advances on the fun’s furface, this umbra, or fide of the 
Cavity, comes in fight; at firft appearing narrow, but afterwards 
gradually-increafing in breadth, in proportion as the {pot moves 
toward the middle of the difc. 

Thefe appearances, jn particular the gradual diminution and 
difappearance, as well as the re-appearance and gradual enlarge- 
ment, of the umbra, on the one fide or other of a {pot, accords 
ing as it advances near the weftern limb, or proceeds onwards 
from the eaftern edge of the fun, are naturally gccounted for 
by the Author’s fuppofition, that the umbre are the floping fides 
of a cavity, which will appear under different angles or [ dif- 
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ferent breadths, or totally difappear, according to their pofition 
with refpect to the eye of the fpectator, Thefe appearances, 
at leaft, perfectly refemble the pha/es that would be exhibited by 
an excavation in a fpherical body, made to revolve on its axis 3 
the bottom of the cavity being painted black, and the fides 
lightly fhaded. 

It feems evidently to follow from thefe and the Author’s other 
obfervations, that the body of the fun, at the depth of the nu- 
cleus, either emits no light, or emits fo little as to appear dark 
when feen at the fame time, and compared, with that refplen- 
dent, and probably, in fome degree, fluid fubftance that covers 
his furface. This manner of confidering thefe phehomena na- 
turally gives rife to many curious fpeculations and inquiries, 
It is natural, for inftance, to inquire by what great commotion 
this refulgent matter is thrown up on all fides, fo as to expofe 
to our view the darker part of the fun’s body, which was be- 
fore covered by it '—what is the nature of this fhining mat- 
ter?—and why, when an excavation is formed in it, is the 
luftre of this fhining fubftance, which forms the fhelving fides of 


the cavity, fo far diminifhed, as to give the whole the appear- | 


ance of a fhady zone, or darkifh atmofphere, furrounding the 
denuded part of the fun’s body f On thefe and many other fub- 
jects of inquiry, the Author advances fome ingenious conjecs 
tures; for which we muft refer the curious to the perufal of 
the article at large. 
Article 11. 4 Improvement propofed in the crofs Wires of Tele- 
feopes: By the fame. 

The Author of the preceding Article propofes in this Paper 

a method, which he has fuccefsfully employed, of diminifhing 


confiderably the vifible fubtenfe of the angle fermed by the | 


thicknefs of the crofs wires ufed in telefcopes, which workmen 
have not yet been able to draw fine enough for that purpofe. 
The means by which he has effected this diniinution are ex- 
ceedingly fimple, as they confift in nothing more than flatten- 
ing the fmalleft wires that are now drawn, and then fixing 
thefe flattened wires in the telefCope, with the edge towards 
the eye. Several lengths of fine filver wire, marked 500 to 
the inch, are fixed, at each extremity, on the fmooth, flat fur- 
face of a {mall block of fteel. A fimilar fteel block is laid over 
them, which, on giving it a fmart ftroke with a hammer of 
‘about five pounds weight, flattens all the wires in a very even 
manner. The diminution thus produced is faid to be more 
confiderable than could be obtained by manufaéturing finer 
wires; unlefs they could be drawn to the fmall fize of 2 or 
3000 to the inch, 
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Article 13. The Di/parition of Saturn’s Ring, obferved by Jofeph 
Varelez, Lieutenant of the Royal Navy of the King of 
Spain, &c. 

To explain the title and fubjec of this Article, we fhall pre- 
mife that when Saturn is in fuch a fituation, as that the plane 
of his ring pafles through the fun, or through ‘the eye of an 
obferver on the earth, his ring wholly difappears ; either, be- 
caufe in the firft place, neither of the flat furfaces of the rin 
receives any light from the fun, nor can confequently reflect any 
to us; or, in the latter, becaufe the edge of the ring, which 
is now directed to the earth, is fo thin, as not to be capable of 
reflecting back to us a quantity of the fun’s light fufficient to 
render it vifible. In either of thefe pofitions, which are not 
very different from each other, Saturn will appear round, like 
any of the other planets *. 

In this Article a fhort account is given of the obfervations 
made by the-Author, on the difappearance of the ring in Oce 
tober laft. After having feen both the anfe diftinly, through 
a good telefcope, from the 24th of September to the 4th of Oc- 
tober, he obferves that, on the sth, he could only perceive the 
weftern anfa. On the 6th, the atmofphere being thick, he 
fancied he could ftill difcern fome faint remains of the ring : 
but on the 7th, the fky being clearer than he had ever yet feen 
it, no part of the ring was vifible; fo that he is ‘convinced 
‘ that this famous phenomenon took place on the 6th day of the 
month.’—* The moft ftriking circumf{tances of this phenomenon,’ 
the Author immediately adds, * were the following :’ 

‘ 3. The occidental anja conftantly appeared more bright 
than the oriental. 2. On the difc of the planet, one could 
clearly diftinguifh the line of the fhadow projedted from the 
thicknefs of the ring. 3. On the extremities of this, fome lue 
minous points were perceived, which refiected the light more 
ftrongly than the others. 4.1 did not obferve a feulible va- 
riation in the apparent diameter of the ring.’ 

There is an ambiguity in the preceding paflage which we 
cannot clear up without fuppofing that by * the circumftances 
of this phenomenon,’ the Author muft mean, the circumftances 
that preceded or followed the difappearance of the ring; as the 
anfe, or points, more or lefs luminous, could not be perceived. 
in an invifible ring, 

It will be fufficient barely to mention the fubjeéts treated in 
the remaining aftronomical Articles. Articles 2 and 3 contain 





* M. Maraldi has given a very clear and circumftantial account 
of this celebrated phenomenon, its periods and phafes, &c. in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris for the years 1715 and 
1716. 
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obfervations. made by the miffionaries at Pekin. In Numbers 
21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, are likewife contained various aftro. 
nomical obfervations, particularly of immerfions and emerfions 
of Jupiter’s fatellites, made by Samuel Holland, Efq; Enfign 
George Sproule, Mr. Thomas Wright, and others, employed 
by government in furveying different parts of North America; 
together with calculations of the longitudes of various places, 
deduced from thefe obfervations, by the Aftronomer Royal, 
Some fhort remarks on the folar fpots, by Mr. Humphry Mare 
fhall, Pennfylvania, form the fubjeé of the 26th Article. 
PapeERs relating to ELecrricity and METEORS. 
Article 7. Eleétrical Experiments by Mr. Edward Nairne of 
London, Mathematical-Inftrument-Maker, made with a 
Machine of his own Workmanhhip, &c. 


This machine, a defcription of which is annexed, illuftrated : 


with a plate, appears to poflefs powers greater than thofe of any 
electrical apparatus we have yet met with. It confifts of a glafs 
cylinder 1g inches long, and 12 inches in diameter, which is 
rubbed by a cufhion 14 inches long and 5 inches broad. The 
conductor is 5 feet long, and a footindiameter. At the farther 
extremity of it is inferted a fhort brafs rod terminating in a ball, 
The fparks which proceed from this ball, on exciting the cy- 


linder, are of a furprizing length, ‘ I have frequently,’ fays 


the ingenious Conftructor of thfs machine, ‘ drawn eledtrical 
fparks at the diftance of 12, 13, or 13% inches from the prime 
conductor. Thefe were indeed the diftances, to which the 
electrical fire would commonly ftrike. It would fometimes 
reach the diftance of fourteen inches; but this was but feldom,’ 


Several curious experiments and practical obfervations are 4 
fubjoined to the Author’s defcription’ of his machine, for which 


we muft refer to the article itfelf. We fhall only relate, ina 
-fummary manner, the fubftance of one of thefe experiments, 
the refult of which feems fully to juftify the preference which 
the majority of electricians, we believe, ftill continue to give 
to pointed terminations of the condudiors erected for the prefer 
vation of buildings and fhips; notwithftanding the objections 
that have been made to that mode of conftruction, through an 
apprehenfion that the electric matter is invited to ftrike com 
ductors thus terminated. 

A {mall infulated conductor, having a ball at each end, was 
placed fo as that one of thefe balls mizht receive fparks pro- 
ceeding from the large conductor abovementioned, at the dif- 
tance of four inches. Under the ball at che other extremity 
was placed a little apparatus, communicating with the earth, 
which would occafionally receive either a fharp pointed wire, 
or another wire terminating in a ball or knob. On fixing the 
pointed wire at the diftance of three or four inches below the 
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Jaft mentioned ball of the little conductor ; whenever a fpark 
firuck the other ball facing the great conductor, a fimilar 
{park ftruck on the point. On gradually lowering the pointed 
wire, the Author found that the fpark would not ftrike it be- 
ond fix inches; but that, neverthelefs, at the diftance of nine 
inches or more, the point appeared luminous, and {parks con- 
tinued to pafs from the great conductor to the fmall one; fo 
that it was evident that the point {till carried off the ele€tric 
fire from the condu€tor. On removing the pointed wire, and 
placing in its ftead the wire with the knob at the top, he 
found that the fparks would ftrike the knob at the diftance of 
nine inches ; that is, half as far again as they would ftrike the 
point: the explofion likewife was confiderably louder and 
ftronger. 

The inferences that may be drawn from this experiment will 
readily occur to every electrician, who will probably deduce fi- 
milar conclufions from fome of the experiments related in the 
following Article. In the prefent cafe, as the Author very 
properly obferves, the pointed wire is placed * in circumftances 
much more unfavourable to its operation, as a point,’ or to 
what we may call its prefervative power, than a pointed con- 
ductor prefented to acloud. The latter has evidently the ad- 
vantage of acting on the electric atmofphere of the cloud all 
the time that it is making its approaches, and of gradually di- 
minifhing, in fome degree, the charge, before the cloud comes 
near enough to give the ftroke; which, in fome cafes, may 
poflibly be hereby prevented: whereas, in this experiment, 
matters are fo circumftanced, that the intire quantity of eleétric 
fluid is made to rufh on the point almoft inftantaneoufly ; fo 
that the latter has fcarce any meafurable portion of time wherein 
it can act, as @ point, in diminifhing the charge, before the 
whole falls upon it, as a conductor. Rapid however and mo- 
mentary as the paflage of the electric matter is, through this 
{mall {pace, it appears to us that the point really does aé 
upon it, even under this difadvantageous circumftance; fo as 
to weaken the explofion, at a certain diftance, and totally to 
prevent it, beyond that diftance :—effects, which there is rea- 
fon to expec that it will, in fome degree, produce, when act- 
ing upon a larger fcale, or on the contents of a charged cloud, 
Article 18. Experiments concerning the different Efficacy of pointed 

and blunted Rods, in fecuring Buildings againft the Stroke of 

Lightning. By William Henley, F.R.S. 

Thefe experiments were planned and executed by the Aue 
thor, with a view to obtain the beft information that he could 
Procure, om the interefting queftion alluded to in the title of 
this Article. Though fome of the faéts here mentioned are 
not unknowa; to electricians, who have drawn from them A 
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fame conclufions as the Author has done, in favour of pointed 
conductors ; yet the greater part of the experiments are new 
and ingenioufly contrived. We fhall endeavour to give the 
fubitance of one or two of them, in fuch terms as may render 
our account intelligible, without the ufe of figures, 

To the external coating of a large charged jar, which was 
infulated, and whofe infide coating was in contact with the 
prime conductor, were connected twochains. To the extre- 
mity of one of them was fixed a fharp pointed wire, while the 
other terminated ina knob. Both thefe chains were likewife 
infulated, and lay parallel to, and five inches diftant from each 
other. A large copper ball (eight inches in diameter) fixed 
on an infulating fland, was placed exaétly at half an inch dif- 
tance both from the point and the knob. By means of an in- 
fulated difcharging rod, the Author conveyed the charge from 
the prime conductor to the large copper ball. By the previous 
difpofition of the two chains, &c, the charge of the jar had 
now two channels prefented to it, to convey it to the external 
coating. Of thefe two it preferred that which terminated in a 
knob; for it leaped, we are told, tothe knoby-and inftantly 
difcharged the jar; rendering that chain which conneéted the 
knob with the jar very luminous. But no light could be pere 
ceived on the chain which proceeded from the point to the coat- 
ing of the jar; though it is faid that particular attention was 

aid to that circumftance, In this inftance it appears that the 
accumulated,electric matter {track the conductor terminating in 
a knob, while that which ended in a point, efcaped; though 
4t was at an equal diftance from the large copper ball, which, 
in this experiment, may be confidered “as reprefenting an elec- 
trified cloud. f 

Further, the Author infulated three large charged jars, con- 
¢aining about 16 (quare feet of coated furface, and fixed to the 
outfide or bottom of them a wire terminating in a large knob, 
At the diftance of one inch and a half from this knob he fixed 
and infulated the large copper ball abovementioned. Bringing 
as before, by means of his difcharging rod, the ~— of the 
three jars upon the copper ball, it leaped from thente to the 
knob, and the jars were difcharged with a full and loud explo- 
fion. On moving the copper ball only one eighth of an inch 
further from the knob, no explofion happened. He then re- 
moved the wire with its knob, and put in its place another 
wire of the fame diameter and Jength, bnt nicely tapered toa 
point. At the diftance of one inch from this point he placed 
the large copper ball, and then applying the difenarging rod as 
before, the jars were difcharged, and the point melted a little. 
But removing the copper ball only one eighth of an inch farther 


from the point, the charge could not ftrike it; though ~~ 
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of it was foon drawn off filently, or without any explofion, by 
the point: as appeared by the falling of the index of the Au- 
thor’s electrometer. ) 

Suppofing, as before, the large copper ball to reprefent an 
eletrified cloud, charged equally high in both the preceding 
cafes; it appears that a conductor terminating in a knob was 
ftruck by it, with a,violent explofion, at the diftance of one 
inch and a half: whereas a pointed conductor, placed three 
eighths of an inch nearer, was not ftruck at all ;- but carried 
of a great part of the electric matter without any explofion. 

It has however been fuppofed by fome that points may attract 
the fragments of a loofe cloud, and thereby invite a ftroke. 
That they are not likely to produce thefe effets may perhaps 
appear from the Author’s laft experiment. Having procured 
a large bullock’s bladder, which he gilded with leaf copper, 


- he fufpended it by a filken ftring to a flender arm of wood, 


which turned freely, in a horizontal direction, on the point of 
aneedle. Having given the bladder a ftrong fpark from the 
knob of a charged bottle, he prefented to it a knob at the end 
of a brafs rod, and found that the bladder would move towards 
it at the diftance of three inches, and when it had got within 
one inch of it, would throw off its electricity into it, in a fpark 
nearly, if not quite, as large, as that which it had received 
from the vial. But on giving the bladder another ftrong {park 
from the vial, and prefenting a pointed wire to it, it would not 
move towards the wire; and when the point of the latter was 
brought nearly in contact with it, no {park was perceived ; 
{carce any fenfible quantity of electricity remaining in the 
bladder. 

Thefe and the Author’s other experiments tend greatly to 
confirm Dr. Franklin’s firft thoughts on this fubject ; which 
were, that pointed bodies would indeed attract the electric mat- 
ter, in the gradual filent way, at a greater diftance than knobs ; 
but that the latter would, at ftill greater diftances, produce an 
explofion, 

Article 17. Remarks on the Aurora Borealis. By Mr. Winn. 
In a Letter to Dr. Franklin. 

Thefe remarks, fuppofing that the Author has not been 
mifled by a feries of concurrent accidents, appear to be of im- 
portance in meteorology, and may be of confiderable ufe to 
the feaman; as they tend to give him fair notice of an ap= 
proaching ftorm, and even indicate from what quarter it will 
come, The fubftance of the Author’s obfervation is, that con- 
flantly, at leaft in 23 inftances that have occurred fince he firft 
made the remark, the appearance of the Aurora Borealis has been 
followed, within 24 or 30 hours, with hard gales, or a tempeft 
at South or South-weft, attended with hazy weather and {mall 
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rain. Mr. Winn exemplifies the advantages which may be de. 
rived from this piece of knowledge, by the navigator; efpe. 
eially when he is failing near coafts which tend Eaft and Weft 
and more particularly in the Britifh Channel; where he has 
repeatedly, and greatly to his advantage, availed himfelf of 
this new prognoftic. 

The ele&tric matter, which is now on very probable grounds 
fuppofed to be the caufe of the Aurora Borealis, has fo intimate 
a connection with meteorology, or the various modifications of 
the atmofphere; that even on the footing of theory alone, there 
appear juft grounds to pay regard to the Author’s obfervation, 
which deferves the attention of navigators and others; who 
having firft fully afcertained the general truth of the remark, 
may afterwards difcover thofe exceptions or varieties which may 
be produced by accidental and local circumftances. 

In the 28th Article are continued the meteorological obferva- 
tions, annually made at Lyndon in Rutland, by T. Barker, Efq; 
during the year 1773. 

ZooLrocy. 

In the 14th Article feveral eircumftances are communicated 
by the Hon. Mr. Barrington, relating to a {pecies or variety of 
the trout, in Ireland, and there called the Gillaroo trout; the 


peculiarity of which is, that the ftomach refembles the giz- 


gard of abird. In the 15th and 32d Articles, feveral anato- 
mical obfervations on the ftruéture of the ftomach of this fifh 
are communicated by Mr. Henry Watfon, and Mr. Hunter. 
In No. 27, fome particulars are given of the Houfe-martin, by 
the Rev. Mr. Gilbert White. 


The 29th Article contains fome curious obfervations, made , 
by Mr. Hunter, on certain fingular communications which are | 


found to fubfift, in birds, between the cavities of the lungs, 
and certain other cavities in the flefhy parts, as well as in the 
hollow bones of thefe animals. ‘Thefe receptacles of air having 
never yet been fufficiently defcribed, or perhaps attended to, 
either by Anatomifts or Natural Hiftorians, the Author de- 
fcribes many of thefe aerial communications which he has ob- 
ferved, and offers fome conjectures concerning the final caufe 
of this peculiar mechanifm. The difcovery of this caufe appears 
to be a matter of confiderable difficulty: the Author accord- 
mely intends to profecute the fubject in a fubfequent paper. 

he only Articles which relate to Medicine, are the rath, 
in which Mr. S. F. Simmons communicates the cafe of a pa- 
tient whofyoided ftones through a fiftulous ulcer in the loins, 
without any concomitant difcharge of urine through the fame 
paflages ; and the 8th and oth, which contain Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s and Dr. Price’s obfervations on the infalubrity of marfhy 


fituations. Of thefe two papers we have already given fome 
account 
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account in the foregoing review of Dr. Pricftley’s experi- 

ments. 

MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, 

Article 20. AL. de Luc’s Rule for meafuring Heights by the Baro- 
meter, reduced to the Englifhb Meajure of Length, Sc. By the 
Aftronomer Royal, 

Article 30. On the fame Subje?. By Samuel Horfley, LL. D. 
The rule which M. De Luc deduced, from his accurate and 

laborious courfe of experiments, for calculating the heights of 

places by that of the barometer accompanied with the thermo- 
meter, being exprefled in French meafures, and being adapted 
to thermometers of very different fcales from thofe that are ge- 
nerally ufed in this country; Mr. Mafkelyne, in the firft of 
thefe papers, undertakes to reduce this rule to Englifh meafure, 
and to adapt it to a thermometer fitted with Fahrenhcit’s feale; 
and gives the rule for finding heights by the barometer, accord- 

ing to formule adapted to this purpofe. . 

In the fecond of thefe papers, Dr. Horfley undertakes a fimi- 
Jar reduction, and arrives at the fame conclufions with the 
Aftronomer Royal. He enters however more largely into the 
general fubje&t; giving a fuccin& explanation of M. De Luc’s 
original formule, as well as of the principles of theory, from 
which his conclufions appear to originate. He inquires mi- 
nutely how far thefe conclufions, drawn from a long feries 
of experiments, agree with the geometrical theory of the at- 
mofphere, founded on the laws of gravitation. This inquiry 
and comparifon turn out greatly in favour of M. De Luc’s ac- 
curacy in conduGing his numerous and various experiments ; 
the refults of which the Author finds to be exactly conformable 
to the genuine conclufions of accurate theory ; though they were 
not fuggefted by any previous fpeculations of thatkind. Some 
ufeful tables are annexed to this paper; which contains feveral 
Curious and profound inveftigations, and may be confidered as 
a valuable explanatory comment on M, De Luc’s elaborate per- 
formance. 

ANTIQUITIES, 

In the 33d and laft Article of this volume, Mr. Swinton ex- 
plains ‘ a moft remarkable monogram on the reverfe of a very 
ancient Quinarius, never before publifhed, or explained.’ The 
explication of this monogram, he obferves, * may not impro- 
bably enable us to explain a legend on the reverfes of other 
ancient Roman coins, which has hitherto been deemed by fome 
learned men almoft, if not altogether, inexplicable.’ This 
Quinarius, from the antique form of the letters in the exergue, 
is fuppofed by the Author to have been {truck at the time when 
Glver was firft coined at Rome, or about five years before the 
commencement of ‘the firft Punic war. The remarkable mono- 
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gram, or complex character upon it, confifting of eight letters, 
may be found, * upon a clofe and attentive examination, to exe 
hibit the word RomMaANoORoO,’ which was, it feems, the mafcu- 
line genitive cafe plural of RomANus, in the days of C. Dui- 
lius, and L. Scipio, toward the clofe of the fifth century of 
Rome; fome time after the completion of which, the Romans 
converted the laft fyllable Ro into Rum. The further lights, 
reflected by this Quinarius on other Quinarii, and on their mo- 
nograms and legends, are amply difplayed, as is ufual with the 
Author, in the remainder of this article. 
MiIiscELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

In this clafs we fhall comprehend fome experiments con- 
tained in Article 4, made by Mr. James Clegg, with a view to 
determine whether lime, which increafes the folvent power of 
water on altringent vegetables, for medical purpofes, would be 
equally ufeful in the art of dying black, From fome of thefe 
experiments it appears that though lime water tends to deepen 
the colour produced by certain aftringents and martial vitriol, 
it does not add to its durability. 

In the 5th article are contained fome ufeful obfervations on 
the ftate of population in Manchefter, &c. by Dr. Percival ; 
and in the 6th, fome remarks on the bill of mortality in Chefter, 
for the year 1772, by Dr. Haygarth; together with fome 
comprehenfive and accurate tables, which prove how erroneous 
and unjuft calculations on the piobabilities of life, which are 
fo interefting and ufeful on many accounts, that are formed on 
the London tables, muft be, when applied to places in different 
circumftances and fituations. In one parifh of Chefter, the 
proportion of thofe who died, to the living, in 1772, was lefs 
than 1 to 68; whereas in London 1 in 20% dies annually. 
In the fame year, above half the inhabitants, in the whole city, 
who died, were 20 years old; whereas half the inhabitants, 
bora in London, die under two years and three quarters old.— 
This {hort article contains many curious remarks, and much 
ufeful information on this matter, and on the fubjects conneéted 

The roth article contains an account, communicated by 
Lieutenant-colonel Ironfide, of the Son or Sun-plant, which is 
cultivated in Hindoftan, and of the various procefles by which 
the Hindoftan paper is manufactured from it—In the 16th, 
Dr. Matthew Dobfon gives a defcription of the origin and pro- 
grefs of a large ftratum of ftone, formed by the waters of Mat- 
lock in Derbyfhire ; of which entire houfes have been built, 
and which is 500 yards in length, near 100 in breadth, and’ 
between three and four yards deep in its thickeft part. The 19th 
article contains fome remarks, by Dr. Winthrop, of Cambridge 
ia New-England, on a paflage in Caftillione’s Life of Sir Ifaac 

Newton ; 
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Newton; in which the Biographer has, either through inad- 
vertency or ignorance of our language, thrown an undeferved 
reflection on Sir Ifaac’s character. “The volume is terminated, 
according to our diftribution of its contents, with the annual 


catalogue of 50 plants from Chelfea garden. RB. : _ 





Art. I\. Further Obfervations on Lightning ; together with fome Ex- 
periments, Se. By Benjamin Wilfon, F. R, S, &c. 4to. 1s. Gd. 
Davis. 1774. 


E annex thefe additional obfervations * of Mr. Wilfon’s, 

to the preceding article, not only on account of their 
particular relation-to one of the papers contained in it, but as 
they were communicated to the Royal Society with a view ta 
their being printed in the Tranfaétions. It appears however, 
that in the committee of the Society for determining publica- 
tions, this paper was rejected: eight of the members voting 
againft its being printed in the Tranfadtions, and feven, for its 
being publifhed in that work; fome of the former advancing, 
as we are told by the Author, that ‘ the paper in queftion had 
neither argument nor experiment to fupport it.” The Author 
therefore, confidering the importance of the queftion difcuffed 
in it, chofe to lay it before the public, ‘ in the fame ftate it 
was read, that it may anfwer for itfelf; and that it may appear 
whether it deferved to be rejected:’ further obferving, that 
‘ the reputetion and exiftence of the Royal Society depend on a 
due regard and attention to a free inquiry into philofophical 
truths,’ 

The intention of the Author is to fupport his former objec- 
tions againft the ufe of pointed conductors; and particularly to 
controvert thofe arguments in favour of them, which are drawn 
from Mr. Henley’s experiments, fome of which we have related 
in the foregoing article. Of thefe experiments he principally 
confines himfelf to the fifth, or the firft in our preceding ex- 
tract from Mr. Henley’s paper; in which two chains, differently 
terminated, were fixed at equal diftances from a large copper 
ball, on which the charge of a jar was afterwards delivered. This 
charge is there faid immediately to have ftruck the chain that 
had a knob at its extremity; while no part of it feemed to pafs 
through that which terminated in a point. 

After many preliminary obfervations, and fpecifying fome 
doubts with regard to the accuracy of this experiment, the 
Author obferves that, admitting the facts, particularly that the 
charge did not pafs through the point and its chain, he ¢ is 
afraid that Mr. Henley has proved a little too much.’ 





* An account of the Author’s former Ob/erwations on this fubje& 
may be feen in our laft volume, May 1774, p. 350. 
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‘ If the point, he obferves, did not receive the difcharged 
fluid, it did not protec? the blunted end placed in the neighbour. 
hood of it :—how are we then to conceive that the fame point, 
when in another fituation, fhould be any protection, where me- 
tal fpouts, Xcagre connected with the building which is propofed 

a.) ~™—In fhort he affirms, that all that is proved by 
this experiment is, that the point, oppofed to the copper ball 
(which reprefents an electrified cloud) did not proteé the round- 
ed end. 

This is far from being a fair inference from the experiment, 
nor does it convey a juft idea of the defign of it, which is fur- 
ther profecuted inthe 6th of Mr. Henley’s experiments; (or the 
fecond in the preceding extracts from them) wiz. to fhew that 
a perfect conductor, with a rounded extremity, will be ftruck, 
when a pointed conductor, under fimilar circumftances, will 
efcape. But the entering into the merits of this objection, and 
of the Author’s preliminary obfervations, fome of which appear 
to us very foreign to the queftion in difpute, would lead us into 
difcuffions for which we have not room. We fhall only adda 
remark or two on the fubject. 

Repeatedly throughout this paper Mr. Wilfon difallows the 
force of arguments founded on experiments made with coated 
glafs ; and requires that Mr, Henley, before he had drawn his 
conclufions, fhould have fhewn, that the effects produced by 
charged glafs * were exaéily fimilar’ to thofe caufed by a charged 
cloud in a thunder-ftorm: for that, though the fluid or agent is 
undoubtedly the fame in both cafes, it is probably governed in 
its motion by different laws. 

This is furely requiring too much; though we moft readily 
acknowledge, with the Author, that ¢ there isno fuch medium 
as gla/s, &c. attending the production of lightning.” Even in 
Mr. Nairne’s experiment, related in the preceding Article, 
though there is no coated glafs employed in it, and though his 
Conductor, only fimply electrified, more nearly refembles a 
charged cloud, than Mr. Henley’s coated jars; yet that too 
owes its charge to an excited g/a/s cylinder.—But if conclufions 
are not to be drawn from our experiments, till we can actually 
make clouds, and charge them, after Nature’s own method, 
‘there is feemingly an end to all reafoning and experimenting 
about the matter; for we may wait for ages before the queftion 
can be determined, without the help of glafs, or its ufual fube 
ftitutes. 

As the Author is fo ftrict, in requiring an exaé? fimilarity be- 
tween the experiments in natural and artificial Ele&tricity, when 
the latter are produced in favour of pointed Conductors ; one 
who prefers that manner of conftructing thefe prefervatives has 
aright, we think, to inquire, with equal ftritnefs, into the 
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rounds on which he declares that great dangers may attend their 
erection, and that they invite or folicit an explofion. If this 
opinion be founded on mere theoretical reafoning, every ge- 
nuine philofopher will defervedly rejeé& it:—but if on experi- 
ment, and if thofe made with gla/s, &c. are not to be admitted ; 
let the Author produce his thunder cloud, and, with adecifive 
argument drawn from its explofions, as with arf Ultima Ratio, 
at once and for ever filence thofe deduced from the mimic thun- 
ders of Mr. Henry’s little battery, and the fnappings of Mr. 
Nairne’s, otherwife refpectable, conductor. 

After all, though there is reafon to believe that the advantages 
fuppofed to attend the ufe of pointed conduétors are not fo great, 
when they are affixed to buildings, as they appear to be inour trials 
in miniature, made with artificial electricity; yet no argument 
has yet, we think, been adduced to fhew that the benefits of 
this conftruCtion are not worth accepting ; much lefs, after ree 
ducing them to their minimum, has it yet been proved that they 
become negative, or, in other words, that they degenerate into 
nuifances, or tend to provoke that mifchief, which, from all 
our trials, they appear, in fome degree at leaft, per to 
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Art. X, An Effay on Publie Happine/s, invefligating the State of Hue 


man Nature, under each of its particular Appearances, through the 


N the appendix to our 46th vol. we gave our readers a 


Several Periods of Hiftory, to the ee J imes. S8vo, 2 Vols, 
12s, Cadell, 1774. JTrascd | lag Sp Les Moet. tyr 
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i. fketch, by way of analyfis, of the original of this work— 
De la Félicité Publique. On the prefent occafion, we fhall lay 
before them a few detached paflages, from which they will be 
enabled to judge of the merit of the tranflation. 

The Tranflator, contrary to the ufual cuftom, in advertife- 
ments and prefaces, fays not a word of his Author till he has 
clofed the firft Vohkume; but in one of his various notes (which 
add confiderably to the value of this publication) he informs us, 
that after he had finifhed the firft volume of this Tranflation, 
a fortunate accident brought him acquainted with the French 
Author, viz. Monf. le Chevalier de Chatellur, Brigadier of the 
armies of his Moft Chriftian Majefty, and late Colonel of the 
regiment of Guienne. He gives a moft advantageous charac- 
ter of this gentleman, chiefly drawn from the information of 
thofe who have long known him, ‘ On his abilities as a wri- 
ter, fays he, his book is a more elegant panegyric than any 
which I could poffibly compofe ; and the qualities which he 
poflefles as a foldier, and the virtues which he hath difplayed 
in the more exalted character of a citizen, are as public as his 
Writings. 
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The firft Volume of his work is divided into two fections ; 
the firft is entitled, Confiderations on the Lot of Human Nature in 
the earlieft? Ages of Antiquity; and contains remarks on the 
Egyptians, Aflyrians, Medes, Greeks, and Romans, and the 
means of eftimating their national happinefs. The following 
is a very goog fpecimen of the Author’s manner of treating 
thefe fubjects : 

‘ Here, fays he, is matter fufficient to convince us, how 
reafonably the Roman government was, hitherto, fuppofed to 
have been intermixed with monarchy, ariftocracy, and demo- 
cracy. Now what claim hath this complicated, this modified 
government to our efteem? doth it furnifh us with any confti- 
tutional plan? In fine, what was it, in its firft principles? lee 
us not fcruple to call it a fimple polity, the interior arrange- 
ment of acity. I entreat the reader to pay fome attention to 
thefe words ; in my opinion, they not only contain a new idea, 
but caft a great light upon the fyftem of politics, 

© Upon the fyftem of politics | the expreffion which hath jut 
dropped from my pen, may ferve to prove the truth of what I 
am going tounfold. It is, that all the governments of anti- 
ee t the great ancient monarchies, the origin of 

ch we afe ignorant of, owe their birth to a town, toacity. 

A little refletion would convince us, that it could not have 
been otherwife. In fact, men were not known under the name 
of a people, but when they equally enjoyed the fame laws, ad- 
hefedto general ‘cuffoms$’ ‘and’ félt thvfe mutual dependencies, 
which united them, and, as it were attefted their identity, 
Now, mankind ftood in no need of laws, and conventions, 
except when great numbers were affembled in a fmall fpace. 
The more individuals are diffeminated over the furface of the 
earth, the more are they occupied in procuring their fubfift- 
ance, either by the chace, or the cultivation of the ground ; 
the lefs, alfo, do they want a legiflation. On the other hand, 
the more they are united, the more the circumftances which 
draw them to each other are multiplied ; the more are they 
conftrained to have recourfe to treaties and conventions. The 
refult, therefore, is that the firft want of every fociety, muft 
have been the want of a polity ; and that all governments began 
by being no more than a fimple polity. In this inftance it pare 
ticularly appears, that language ferves to explain facts, and 
not that facts ferve to explain the language. TodiJesa amongft 
the Greeks, and civitas amongft the Romans, fignified, ori- 
ginally, only the government of a city,” although they were 
afterwards fuppofed to mean every thing which appertained to 
an adminiftration in general ; and, in the prefent times, by the 
word polity, may be underftood, the government of men, in 
6 oppofiticn 
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oppofition to the term adminiftration ; which rather fignifies the 
government of properties. 

‘ It will, perhaps, be objected to me, that war is the firft 
fource of authority, and, confequently, of government; to 
which I anfwer, that fuppofing the war to have been long, and 
the army numerous, the government of this army mutt {till have 
appertained to a polity; and that if the war had been {peedily 
concluded, a quiet fociety, and the poffibiliry that men might 
live together without being molefted, would have proved the 
firft obje@& of the conqueror, and the firft fruits of peace. In 
thefe two cafes, a polity would have been eftablifhed, either in 
the camp, or ina newly rifing city. Were thefe confiderations 
to be extended to the animal creation. it would, in like man- 
ner, appear, that the fociety of wild beafts, which, independent 
upon each other, eafily procure their fubfiftence, is the moit 
imperfect fociety of all ; and that the fineft examples of a re- 
gular polity, difcernible in the works of nature, are found amidft 
the hillocks of ants, and the hives of bees. Every thing, there- 
fore, concurs to prove that the firft conventions were made for 
a multitude, and that they were confined, as it were, to the 
laws of juxta-pofition. 

* Far from fuppofing that it is neceflary, ftill more extenfive- 
ly, to unfold thefe truths, we apprehend that they would appear 
too fimple and trivial, if we did not prefs forward towards a de- 
monitration of their importance, and fix the attention on thofe 
contradictions, which reign amidft the firft principles of all 
government, and the ends which all government fhould have 
in view. 

‘© What, in fa&t, are human creatures upon the earth ? They 
are children at the breaft, obliged to prefs the bofom, from which 
they muft receive their nourifhment. What are human creatures 
in cities? They are tranfplanted plants; improvident and un- 
certain beings; and like that multitude of microfcopic animals, 
which fluctuating from fide to fide, and ineeflantly precipitat- 
ing themfelves upon each other, feem to have been created only 
that they might preferve themfelves in motion.’ 

In the fecond Volume the ingenious Author confiders the 
ftate of human nature among the moderns, He traces the ori- 
gin of the feodal government, and the ftate of the French mo- 
narchy under it. He confiders the revival of learning in all its 
political confequences ; and this leads him to fome general ac- 
count of learned men. All lovers of real knowledge will feel a 
pleafure in the unbiaffed teftimony which he bears to the emi- 
nent worth of Dr. Franklin and Mr. Marmontel; two philofo- 
phers, who feem to be as much diftinguifhed by the amiable- 
nefs of their characters, as by the excelience of their under- 


Standing. We fhall pleafe the philofophical reader by inferting 
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thefe paffages at full length: ‘* From the mathematics, ana. 
tomy, chemiftry, and natural hiftory united together, arofe, 
at length, the true fcience of phyfics, or the hiftory of nature, 
in the great. ‘This fcience ceafes, in our days, to be the forced 
explication of a vain fyftem of metaphyfics, or of fome ill-ob- 
ferved phenomena. It is an edifice, formed of an immenfe con- 
currence of experiments, tried by induftrious men, and come 
pared by men of genius. Des Cartes had found the laws of 
dioptrics, and Newton the laws of optics. A great, and mag- 
nificent difcovery was referved for thefe times; and this is elec- 
tricity, the terrible effects of which have placed mankind on an 
equality with the gods of antiquity, whilit Franklin, like an- 
other Prometheus, acquired the art of ftealing the celeftial fire, 
and rendering it docile to his laws *. 

‘France hath begun to tafte the fruits of a fimilar union (to 
that of Metaftafio and Pergolefe), fince one of her beft poets, 
and one of her beft muficians, have tuned their lyres toge- 
ther.’ | 

The poet to whom the Chevalier alludes, is M. de Mar- 
montel, of the French academy, and hiftoriographer to the 
King, but better known in England by his Moral Tales and 
Belifarius. The mufician is Mr. Gretry, whofe compofitions 
are full of harmony and tafte. Several friends of M. de Mar- 
montel prevailed on him to write, and adapt fome dramatic 
pieces, to a kind of Gallico-Italian mufic, which hath lately 
been introduced, and gains great ground in France. The ver 
favourable reception which the united labours of thefe elegant 
aflociates have met with, render ail encomiums needlefs. The 
titles of fome of the pieces are ** Le Huron,” ** Zemire, et Azor,” 
S¢ Lami de la Maifon, &c.” » M. de Marmontel, who, fays the 
Tranflator, in his note, feems in all his works to have imagined, 
that genius and virtue fhould never feparate, hath lately em- 
ployed his abilities in p'eading the caufe of the diftrefled. 

‘© The reader may recolleét the dreadful fire in the Hotel 
Dieu, the fituation of which is equally unhealthy and confined. 
Mr. de Marmontel in his ** Voix des Pauvres,” a performance 
where the graces of poetry, and the effufions of humanity are 
charmingly interwoven, enforces the neceflity of removing the 
hofpital to a purer and more convenient fpot. ‘This epiitle, 
(for fuch is the form into which the Author hath thrown it) is 
dedicated to the King, and fol! for the benefit of the poor. 

‘¢ The charitable poet feems lefs infpired than the wife Arch- 
bifhop of Paris with the fpirit of the good old times, which, in- 





* The Chevalier is not the oniy foreigner who hath payed an ele- 
gant tribute to the acknowledged power of our great leader in the 
fcience of electricity. Among many inftances we may, particularly, 
refer to the Appendix to our 47th vol. p. 552. Account of Becca- 
ria’s Electricity. 
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tent on prayers and proceffions, conceived all human aid to be 
beneath its notice. It is more than probable that the wicked 
Marmontel, inftead of joining in the fervice at the church of 
Notre Dame, was either writing verfes, or collecting money, 
for the benefit of mifery ; whilft the pious prelate fung Te Deum 
at afolemn mafs, becaufe only few of his fellow creatures were 
buried under the ruins of the Hote/ Dieu, A more commodious 
hofpital arifing on the contributions of the Archbifhop and his 
flock, would have appeared a better offering to the God of 
Bounty, than this religious farce, acted by command in every 
place of worfhip thoughout the city. 

*¢ We obferve this new progrefs with fo much the more 
fatisfaftion, as it is pofterior to that immortal work, in which 
the picture of our mental faculties hath been traced by a ma- 
fterly hand. Whofoever is defirous of forming the moft exten- 
five, and exact idea of the advances made by the human under- 
{tanding, may eafily fatisfy his curiofity, by reading the preli- 
minary difcourfe of the Encyclopedie. ‘This beautiful periftyle of 
a moft magnificent edifice, may be confidered as the true cha- 
racteriftic of our age ; and perhaps the effort which diftinguifhes 
this age the moft from the preceding ages, is the having pro- 
duced a genius for mathematics, the talents of eloquence, and 
the fagacity of tafte, all united in the fame individual.” 

The Author, proceeding in his general view of the ftates of 
Europe, concludes the chapter in thefe words, * Let us fum up 
the liberty exifting in the prefent times, and compare it with 
the liberty which may be difcovered during any other epoch 
whatfoever. Yet, would there be the leaft room for the com- 
parifon, were we to throw into this calculation the liberty 
which ftill reigns, even in the midft of the moft unlimited 
monarchies ? Amongft the ancients, there was fcarcely an 
medium between a republic and tyranny ; but befides that ty- 
ranny is become more unufual, fince the middle of the laft cen- 
tury, the greater number of thofe provinces, which compofe 
our modern monarchies, enjoy privileges, laws, and cuftoms, 
which limit the fovereign authority. The Auftrian power is 
entirely formed of fcattered provinces, all of which have ftates, 
entitled to grant, and raife themfelves the neceflary fubfidies. 
Several pofleffions belonging to the electors, and the princes of 
the empire, are invefted with the fame privileges. In France, 
Languedoc, Brittany, Provence, Alface, Flanders, the Artois, 
and the provinces of Foix, Navarre, and Bigorre, are legally 
reprefented ; and, through the whole kingdom, the tribunals 
carefully watch over the prefervation of properties. Caftile, 
and Arragon formerly had ftates, but thefe people have now 
loft them, whilft, in their place, is fubftituted a,certain ** J the 
King,” which might with reafon prove fomewhat offenfive “a 
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the ear of an Athenian. This alfo muft be confefled; on 
fome occafions, times of oppreffion arife, during which pri- 
vileges fleep; but were the ancient republics without their de- 
magogues? Did Alcibiades, Amilear, or Sylla, leave much 
power in the hands of the people? 

‘ The reader will pleafe to obferve, that in this parallel, I 
have not gone beyond the limits of the continent ; but were [ 
to take in North America, I might well fet Solon and Lycur- 
gus at defiance, by oppofing to them only Locke and William 
Penn. Let us examine the laws of Penfylvania and Carolina, 
and compare them with the laws of Sparta, and we fhall find 
them differing from each other, like the domeftic government 
of a farm, and the rules of the order of Saint Benedigé?. Who 
will not enjoy a pleafing fenfation, when he reflecis, that a 
tract of more than four thoufand fquare leagues, is now increaf- 
ing its population, under the aufpices of liberty and reafon, 
whilft every inhabitant feels that the leading principle of its mo- 
ral fyftem is equality, as the leading principle of its political 
fyftem is agriculture.’ 

The following chapters contain feveral important and ufeful 
obfervations on agriculture, population, war, and the national 
debt. The reader will obferve, that the Author is favourable 
to the moderns in his comparative eftimates of all thofe cire 
cumftances which have an influence on public happinefs. This 
may be owing more to his benevolence than his penetration, 
Every good mind, however, will give his hearty aflent to the 
animated and humane fentiments with which he concludes the 
whole work. ‘* You who live, and, efpecially, you who begin 
to live near the clofe of the eighteenth century, congratulate 
panne on finding America peopled from pole to pole, with 

uropean nations. Congratulate yourfelves on perceiving the 
excellent conftitution of Great Britain reproducing itfelf over a 
{pace of more than eight hundred leagues of coafts, Rejoice 
that a Czar Peter, an Elizabeth, a Catherine, have at leatt 
begun to civilize thofe northern countries, from which the ene- 
mies of the earth, in former times, rufhed forth. You will 
Jament, as Ido, but, probably, you will not always lament 
that a fpirit of avarice, and exclufion fhould have debarred the 
moft fertile fhores of Afia from the advantages of fociety, and 
from the leaft portion of the profperity of Europe. You will, 
doubtlefs, demand that, through the favourable affiftance of the 
numerous eftablifhments, to which commerce hath given rife, 
felicity, (if I may ufe the expreffion) be made to encompafs all 
thofe vaft parts of the world which are ftill barbarous, ftill too 
far removed from perfeétion, in order that fenfible minds may 
be induced to defire a longer life, if it be true that fenfible 
minds can cherifh life. Howfoever wicked, howfoever - 
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rupted we may be, we love our kind, our likene/s. We love 
our /ikene/s, becaufe we love ourfelves. There cannot be a 
more juft expreflion, were it well underftood! we love all 
which is identical with ourfelves, all which calls us home to 
ourfelves; and, by this word /ikene/s, muft be underftood what- 
foever refembles us in features, manners, cuftoms, and even ia 
Janguage. Aflimilate mankind, therefore, and you make them 
friends, But, above all, endeavour to affimilate them by their 
opinions. Whilft we fix the bounds of our underftanding, let 
us contract the field of error. The neceflaries of the mind are 
f{carcely more extenfive than the neceflaries of the body. Let 
us learn to know, and to be ignorant: in particular, let us fear 
the marvellous, and even the fublime. Philofophers! preachers! 
moralifts ! rather employ your talents in forming a people of 
honeft men, than a {mall number of heroes; and whatfoever 
may be the fource of our virtues, let us believe that all which 
tends to multiply men within the nations, and rich crops, over 
the furface of the earth, is good in itfelf, is good from intrinfic 
excellence, and preferable to all which appears valuable in the 
eyes of prejudice.’ 

At the clofe of the fecond volume we obferve a Note, in which 
notice is taken of Muratori’s treatife Della Publica Felicita, pub- 
lifhed about twenty years fince. ‘The Author declares that he 
was ignorant of this work while engaged in his own, and exe 
preffes his happinefs in paying his tribute of applaufe to the Ita- 
lian Author, who has favoured the world with many very judi- 
cious reflections on different fubjeéts in morality and politics : 
obferving at the fame time, that his plan hath no connettion 
with that of the prefent work, as he treats this matter dogma- 
tically, while we, (fays AZ. de Chatellur) have almoft conftantly 
confined ourfelves within hiftorical difcuffions, and fimple ob- 
fervations.—Our readers may remember the account given of 
Muratori’s work in the appendix to our 48th volume. See 
© Traité fur la bonheur Public,’ a French tranflation, with the 
Author’s life, publifhed at Lyons, in 1772, by M. Muratori, 


the Author’s nephew. Ge 





Art. XI. The Female Advocate; a Poem: Occafioned by Mr. Dun- 
combe’s Feminead. By Mifs Scott. 4to. 2s. Johnfon. 1774. 


HIS Lady has done herfelf the honour to defend the li- 
terary privileges of her fex, and to aflert the diftinGtions 
which thofe privileges bring along with them, againft thofe 
vile ufurpers the Men. Her Poem confifts chiefly of encomiums 
on fuch learned and ingenious ladies fas are omitted in Mr, 


Duncombe’s FEMINEAD, or who have * ftarted up,” as fhe 
exprefles 
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exprefles it, fince the appearance of that poem*, She is qa 
warm and able advocate for the fex, but fhe feems to fpeak, 
fometimes, as though her temper had fuffered a degree of in- 
jury from thofe afflictions, thefe * years of ill health,’ of which 
fle feelingly complains ;—and as if her regard for this world 
were lefs than we really think it ought to be. 

Some of her obfervations in a kind of dedication to a Lady, 
deferve particular notice: 

‘ It may perhaps be objected, fays Mifs Scott, that it was un- 
neceflary to write on this fubject, as the fentiments of all men 
of fenfe, relative to female education, are now more enlarged 
than they formerly were. I allow that they are fo; but yet 
thofe of the generality (of men of fenfe and learning I mean, 
for it would be abfurd to regard the opinions of thofe who are 
not fuch) are ftill very contracted. How much has been faid, 
even by writers of diftinguifhed reputation, of the diftinGion 
of fexes in fouls, of the ftudies, and even of the virtues proper 
for women? If they have allowed us to ftudy the imitative arts, 
have they not prohibited us from cultivating an acquaintance 

ith the fciences? Do they not regard the woman who fuffers 
her faculties to ruft in a ftate of liftlefs indolence, with a more 
favourable eye, than her who engages in a difpaffionate fearch 
after truth? And is not an implicit acquiefcence in the dictates 
of their underftandings, efteemed by them as the fole criterion 
of good fenfe in a woman? I believe I am expreffing myfelf 
with warmth, but I cannot help it; for when I fpeak, or 
write, on this fubject, I fee] an indignation which I cannot, 
and which indeed [ do not wifh to fupprefs: it has folly and 
cruelty for its objects, and therefore muft .be-laudabley folly, 
becaufe if there really are thofe advantages refulting from a li- 
beral education which it is infinuated they have derived from 
thence, the wider thofe advantages are diffufed, the more will 
the happinefs of fociety be promoted: and if the pleafures that 
flow from knowledge are of all others the moft refined and 
permanent, it furely is extreme barbarity to endeavour to pre- 

lude us from enjoying them, when they allow our fenfations 
to be far more exquifite than their own. But I flatter myfelf 
a time may come, when men will be as much afhamed to avow 
their narrow prejudices, in regard to the abilities of our fex, as 
they are now fond to glory in them. A few fuch changes I 
have already feen; for facts have a powerful tendency to con- 
vince the underftanding ; and of late, female authors have ap- 
peared with honour, in almoft every walk of literature. Seve- 
ral have ftarted up fince the writing of this little piece; the 





* See Review, vol. X. pe 3716 
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public favour has attefted the merit of Mrs. Chapone’s * Let- 
ters on the Improvement of the Mind ;” and of Mifs More’s 
elegant paftoral drama, intituled, ** A Search after Happinefs.” 
«¢ Poems by Phillis Wheatley +, a Negro Servant to Mr. Wheat- 
ley of Bofton ;” and, ** Poems by a Lady,” printed for G. Ro- 
binfon in Paternofter-row, lately publifhed, alfo poflefs con- 
jiderable merit.’ 

We think Mifs Scott’s own poem would lead one to be of 
opinion, that the ladies have at all times fhared confiderably 
with the gentlemen in literary honour. She feems however to 
hint as if this was the zra of their approaching liberty. We 
confefs ourfelves unacquainted with the figns of the times, if 
her expectations are well grounded. They are not furely oc- 
cafioned by any improvements in the general mode of female 
education. Although boarding-fchools are condu&ted, much 
as they ever have been, yet a prepofterous fpecies of literature 
has been introduced into fome of them, by the humble imitators 
of a wretched orator. Itis called English reading. Thefe oratorical 


matters, ignorant for the moft part as their fcholars, teachthem . 


to ftamp and tear and mouth out of Shakefpeare and Milton. 
The poor girls are thus rendered worfe than ignorant; con- 
ceited without knowledge, and fupercilious without tafte. 
Hence the prejudices of the men, with refpect to female Jearn- 
ing, are by no means likely to be leffened. It is dreadful for 
aman of real knowledge and politenefs to encounter one of 
thefe literary vixens. “They are always ready with their paf- 
fages and their fpeeches; they throw themfelves into a theatri- 
cal attitude, and give you a fpecimen of their fine reading. 
Youal Sion ielch an empty mind, bloated with vanity ; 
while politenefs obliges you to fupprefs your difguft, and per- 
haps to feign fome degree of admiration.— The effects of real 
knowledge are gentlenefs and modefty, particularly in a fex 
where any thing approaching to affurance is intolerable. We 
think, therefore, that the ladies can never hope, in any con- 
fiderable numbers, either to rival the men in literary fame, or 
to render themfelves fuch rational, entertaining, and improv- 
ing companions, as to reconcile us to their /earning, till fome 
perfons of real and extenfive knowledge introduce. confiderable 
improvements into their education. 

The following lines on a celebrated female genius, now live 
ing, will prove an acceptable fpecimen of Mifs Scott’s poetical 


talents : 

+ Surely Mifs Scott has impeached her own judgment in thus af- 
fociating the celebrated Mifs More with the poor negro girl, whofe 
talent for poetical imitation we mentioned fome time ago! 
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* Say Moytacue ® can this unartful verfe 
Thy Genius, Learning, or thy Worth rehearfe ? 
To paint thy talents juftly thould confpire 
Thy tafte, thy judgment, and thy SHakesPrare’s fire; 
Well hath thy pen with nice difcernment trac’d 
What various pow’rs the Matchlefs Poet grac’d ; 
Well hath thy pen his various beauties fhown, 
And prov’d thy foul congenial to his own. 
Charm’d with thofe {plendid honours of thy name, 
Fain would the Mufe relate thy nobler fame; 
Dear to Religion, as to Learning dear, 

Candid, obliging, modeft, mild, fincere, 
Still prone to foften at another’s woe, 
Still fond to blefs, ftill ready to beftow. 

‘ O, fweet Philanthropy ! thou gueft divine! 
What permanent, what heart-felt joys are thine! 
Supremely bleft the maid, whofe generous foul 
Bends all-obedient to thy foft controul ; 

Nature’s vaft theatre her eye furveys, 

Studious to trace Eternal Wifdom’s ways ; 

Marks what dependencies, what different ties, 
‘Throughout the fpacious fcale of beings rife; 
Sees Providence’s oft-myfterious plan, 

Form’d to promote the general good of man. 
With noble warmth thence her expanded mind 
Feels for the welfare of al] human-kind ; 
Thence flows each lenient art that fooths diftrefs, 
And thence the unremitting wifh to blefs ! 


* © Mrs. Montague, Author of the ‘‘ Effay on the Genius and 
Writings of Shakefpeare, compared with the Greek and French 
Dramatic Poets.”’ Ww. ane Loo 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1774. 


POLITICAL. 

Art. 12. 4 new Effay (by the Pennfylvanian Farmer) on the 
Conftitutional Power of Great Britain over the Colonies iu America, 
&fe, S8vo. 2s. Almon. 1774. 

HE authority of parliament over the colonies was conteft- 
ed in the Houfe of Commons foon after the firft migrations 
to America, and the feveral attempts in favour of the bill for free 
liberty of fifhing on the coaft of that continent were all fruftrated by 

King James the Fir, Charles his fucceflor, and their minifters, who 

held America to be without the realm and jurifdiction of parliament ; 

a very different policy was however introduced in the time of the 

Commonwealth, by the Long Parliament, who having ufurped the 

right of the crown, and the fupreme legiflative power not only of 

England, but ef Scotland’ and Ireland, paffed an act on the oth of 

Ot. 1651, for ** ¢he Increafe of Shipping and Encouragement of 

Navigation,” 
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Navigation,” and extended the fame to America. This aét, at 
the Reitoration, was among others, with a few alterations, re- 
enacted by the King, Lords, and Commons; but being confidered 
as a grievance by the colonies, was at firft very little regarded any 
where in America, and not at all in Maffachufetts Bay, until the 
Affembly of that colony had paffed an aét to enforce the obfervance 
of it, without which they held it to have no authority there. From 
this time the power of parliament being feldom and moderately ex- 
ercifed over America, fometimes for the manifeft advantage of the 
colonies, and always on plaufible pretences, the oppofition which 
had formerly fubfitted to it, gradually fubfided, and was indeed 
forgotten, when the late flamp act, by the novelty of its operation, 
revived a difpute new to the prefent generation. The people of 
America had, at that time, a fenfe of their more important rights, 
but knew not well how to define them: they were befide averfe 
from contending with the parent ftate, and therefore admitted the 
power of parliament, as far as could confiit with a denial of the juf- 
tice of the itamp act. A fucceflion, however, of different meafures 
afterwards obliged them to prefcribe different limits to parliamen- 
tary authority ; and hence, at different times, they have diltinguifhed 
between internal and external taxation ; between a right of making 
laws and the right of impofing taxes ; and between taxes for the re- 
gulation of trade, and thofe for the purpofe of a revenue. At the 
commencement of this controverfy, legiflative authority was haftily 
conceded to parliament by the colonifts; but their opponents hav- 
ing abufed this conceflion, and endeavoured to infer from it a right 
of taxation alfo, the Aflembly of Mailachuferts Bay, in 1773, hav- 
ing confidered their political hiltory and feveral charters, retracted 
this conceflion, and (adopting a fyftem before propofed by an Ame- 
rican advocate) maintained the colonies to have been originally con- 
ftituted diftinét ftates, fubje&t to the King, but independent of the 
parliament ; and fince that time the claims and arguments of the 
colonifts have been generally founded upon this fyftem, which there- 
fore becomes an object of importance. The uncommon attention 
which the American controverfy now claims, has occafioned, and 
will, we hope, juftify this retro/pec?. : 

The pamphlet before us appears to have been written by the cele- 
brated Mr. Dickenfon. It confifts chiefly of an argumentative part, 
in fupport of the inftruétions of a committee of the province of Penn- 
fylvania to their reprefentatives in Afiembly, and well deferves an 
attentive perufal.— The following extract exhibits the claims and con- 
cefions, propofed by the delegates of a province particularly refpect- 
able from the number of its inhabitants, and the moderation with 
which their political oppofition has been ufually conducted.—After 
profefling true and faithful allegiance to the King, and fubmiffion to 
all the lawful prerogatives of the crown, the delegates proceed as 
follows : 

“© But it is our misfortune that we are compelled loudly to call 
your attention to the confideration of another power totally different 
in kind, limited, as it is alleged, by o bounds, and wearing a 
moft dreadful afpe&t with regard to America; we mean the power 

claimed 
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claimed by parliament of right to bind the people of thefe colonies, 
by ftatutes, ‘‘ iz all cafes whatfoever ;” a power as we are not, and 
from local circumftances cannot, be reprefented there, utterly fub- 
verfive of our natural and civil liberties :—pait events, and reafon 
convincing us that there never exifted, and never can exift, a ftate 
thus fubordinate to another, and yet retaining the flighteit portion 
of freedom or happinefs. 

‘¢ The import of the words above quoted needs no defcant ; for 
the wit of man, as we apprehend, cannot poffibly form a more clear, 
concife, and comprehentive definition and /entence than thefe expref- 
fions contain. 

“* Honour, Fuftice, and Humanity call upon us to hold, and to 
tranfmit to our pofterity, that liberty which we received from our 
anceftors. It is not our duty to leave wealth to our children; but 
it is our duty to leave liberty to them. No infamy, iniquity, or 
cruelty can exceed our own, if we, born and educated in a country 
of freedom, intitled to its bleflings, and knowing their value, pufil- 
lanimoufly deferting the poft aflizned us by Divine Providence, fur- 
render fucceeding generations to a condition of wretchednefs, from 
which no human efforts, in all probability, will be fufficient to ex- 
tricate them; the experience of all ftates mournfully demonftrating 
to us, that when arbitrary power has been eftablifhed over them, 
even the wifeft and braveft nations have, in a few years, degenerated 
into abject and wretched vaffals.” 

After recommending the appointment of deputies to a General 
Congrefs by the Affembly, they defire, 

<< Firft, that the deputies you appoint may be inftruéted by you 
ftrenuoufly to exert themfelves, at the enfuing congrefs, to obtain a 
renunciation, on the part of Great Britain, of all powers under the 
ftatute of the 35th of Henry VIII. chap. II. of all powers of inter- 
nal legiflation—of impofing taxes or duties internal or external—and 
of regulating trade, except with refpect to any new articles of com- 
merce which the colonies may hereafter raife, as filk, wine, &c. re- 
ferving a right to carry thefe from one colony to another—a repeal 
of all ftatutes for quartering troops in the colonies, or fubjecting 
them to any expence on account of fuch troops—of all ftatutes im- 

ofing duties to be paid in the colonies, that were paffed at the ac- 
ceffion of his prefent Majefty, or before this time, which ever period 
fhall be judged advifable—of the ftatutes giving courts of Admi- 
ralty in the colonies greater power than courts of Admiralty have in 
England—of the ftatutes of the 5th of Geo, II. chap. XXII. and of 
the 23d of Geo. II. chap. XXIX.—of the flatute for fhutting up the 
port of Botton, and of every other ftatute particularly affecting the 
province of Maffachufetts Bay, pafied in the laft feflion of par- 
liament. 

‘¢ In cafe of obtaining thefe terms, it is our opinion, that it will 
be reafonable for the colonies to engage their obedience to atts of 

arliament, commonly called atts of navigation, and to every other 
act declared to have force at this time in thefe colonies, other than 
thofe above mentioned, and to confirm fuch ftatutes by atts of the 
feveral Affemblies ;”—and alfo ‘* to fettle a certain annual revenue 
on 
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on his Majefty, his heirs and fucceffors, fubje& to the contronl of 
parliament, and to fatisfy all damages done to the Eaft India Com- 


pany.” : 
Art. 13. American Independence the Interef? and Gust aeral 


t 


ub 
Britain. Ina Series of Letters to the Legiflature. 8vo,, 18. Ode a" ath 


Wilkie. 1774. “Ke 

Thefe letters were feparately publifhed a few months Since. The 
Writer confiders the American colonies as diftin&t independent 
ftates. His arguments are chiefly derived from the {pirit of our con- 
ftitution, and the liberal principles of reafon and equity, on which 
he contends that communities governed by a power in which they 
have neither controul or participation, are in a ftate of flavery— 

Bi Tha the freedom and happinefs of a people fuperfede every poflible 
claim of government—T hat mankind have a better right to preferve 
their liberties than any power can have to abridge them—That the dif- 
tance of the colonies renders it impoifible to guvern them by authority 
of parliament, without fubverting the principles of all free govern- 
ments, and therefore he propoies, that an aét of parliament be 
paffed, in which the feveral colonies fhall be all ‘‘ held aud declared 
to be free independent ftates, each to be fubjeét to fuch law and go- 
vernment only as now fubfifts, or fhall be hereafter enacted and con- 
ftituted within itfelf by its own proper legiflature : and that of each 
and every of the faid independent itates, his Majefty is and fhall be 
held to be the fovereign head, in like manner as he is of the le- 
giflature of Great Britain.”——Dean Tucker, from very oppofite 
principles, deduces the fame conclufion; and, convinced as he was 
of a right of fupremacy vefted in parliament over the colonies, he, 
after difcuffing his feveral propofals, finally concludes the exercife 
of fuch right to be impraéticable, and that, from confiderations of 
felf-intereit, it is now incumbent on us to renounce the claim to it. 
Art. 14. 4 fummary View of the Rights of Britifh America: 

8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 1774. 

This fummary was intended to convey to the late convention of 
the delegates of Virginia the fentiments of one of their members, 
who was prevented from attending by an accidental illnefs. It af- 
fords a concife and fpirited review of the rights and grievances of 
the colonies, deduced from their firft fettlement, and propofed as the 
fubjeé&t of an addrefs to his Majelty from the feveral ** States of Brie 
tifh America,” 

To this pamphlet is prefixed, an addrefs to the King, feverely re- 
flecting on the late meafures of government, and written with much 
freedom and boldnefs, but by whom we are not told. 
Art.15. A Letter to Sir Wiiliam Meredith, Bart. in Anfwer to 

his jate Letter to the Earl of Chatham*, 8vo. ts. 6d. 

Kearfly. 

Sir William Meredith’s Correfpondent certainly fucked in his opi- 
nion of the Quebec aét, at the Chethire Cheefe; the following exe 
tract {mells ftrongly of the porter and tobacco :—* ‘This is a legifla- 
ture with a vengeance ; and yet with all thofe badges of flavery about 








* For this Letter, fee Review for Auguilt lait, p. 14y- 
Rev, Nov. 17746 D d it, 
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it, it will appear free as the winds of heaven, when compared with 
its finifhed ftate; the devil himfelf not being able to devife more in. 


* sfegnalacIBufes and provifions than are enacted, to render what is 
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called a legiflative council the executive engine of whatever diabo. 

lical fchgmes the worlt of princes may conceive.’ 

Th r abounds with flowers of the fame fpecies of rhetoric; 
which, when emphatically delivered by this Demofthenes, with his 
infpiring tube in one hand, while he thumped the other, with due 
cadence, on the iron bound table, were doubtlefs anfwered with 
burfts of applaufe! Such plaudits he may receive undifturbed ; and 
with thefe he would have been fatisfied, if he had ever read the old 
fable of The Harper; which is pointed out for his future confi. 
deration. 

Art. 16. dr. Edmund Burke’s Speeches at his Arrival at Briftol, 
and at the Conclufion of the Poll. 4to. 6d. Wilkie. 1774, 
Thefe popular fpecimens of election-eloquence, having greatly at- 

tracted the notice of the Public, in their primitive news-paper appear 

ance, the prefent Editor judged them worthy of the more refpectable 
and more lafting form of a pamphlet. 

Art. 17. The Miniftry in the Suds; or, Jack with his Golden 
Chain in the Parliament-Houfe. In which is prefented to the 
Public the true State of the Cafe between Mr, Wilkes and the Mie 
niftry. 8vo. 3d. Bew. 1774. 

The wit and humour of this performance are merely ‘typical, i.e. 
derived from the curious manner in which the pages are printed ; 
one-third of the words are in the Roman charatter, another third in 
Italic, and the remainder in CaPira.s: an ingenious device, no 
doubt. But the credit of it may be due, not to this patriotic genius, 
but to the political writer in the Public Ledger, from whom he feems 
to have pilfered it. 

DRAMATIC, 

Art. 18. Sones, Choruffes, &c. in the Dramatic Entertainment 
of The Maid of the Oaks; as performed at the Theatre-Royal in 
Drury Lame. 8vo. 6d. Becket, 

'Thefe will be tacladed in our account of the Maid of the Oaks, 
at large, which is preparing for our next month’s Review. 

POETICAL. 


Art. 19. Fuflice; aPoem. gto. rs. 6d. Kearfly. 1774 
A flaming invective againtt the prefent government. It is in- 

{cribed to a City Magiftrate*, and it feems to be city-poetry : 

Such ftrains as Serrie’s felf might deign to hear, 

Art. 20. A Second Letter from Oberea, Queen of Otaheite, to 
Jofeph Banks, Efg. ‘Tranflated from the Original. 4to. 1% 
johnfon, 

We, probably, owe this wanton piece to the Author of the former 

Letter ; the ftyle and poetical merit being very fimilar: fee Reviews 

vol. xlix. p. 5€3. 


——_ 





* The late Lord-Mayor. 


MEDICAL, 
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MEDICAL, 

Art. 21. 4 Letter to Dr. William Hunter, Phyfician Extraordi- 
nary to the Queen, Profeflor of Anatomy in the Royal Academy, 
and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, on the dan- 
gerous Tendency of medical Vanity ; occafioned by the Death of 
the late Lady Holland. By William Rowley, M. D. and Man- 
midwife. 8vo,. 1s, Newbery. 1774. 

We have had occafion more than once to review the produétions 
of this Writer; but he was then in an humbler character than that 
which he now fuftains ; it was in that of an enterprifing furgeon, ad- 
vertifing a great number of cures in cancerous, venereal, and other 
cafes. We {fee him now raifed into the higher {phere of medicine; 
where, however, not being well received by the grandees of the fa- 
culty, he challenges one of them to fingle combat: but we fear he 
will be difcomfted, as his education and training do not feem to 
have qualified him for making the beft ufe of his weapons.—To drop 
all metaphor in fo grave a matter as that before us, Dr. Rowley 
thinks that he has been ill treated by Dr. Hunter, becaufe on his 


wes mentioned at Holland houte, Dr. Hunter faid, ‘ He thought 


t would be highly imprudent to admit a //ramger; that he [Dr. R.] 
might increafe her Ladyfhip’s paiz, and that Dr. Hunter did nog 
think it poflible that any relief could be obtained.’ 

This certainly was not treating Dr. Rowley in the civileft and 
kindeft way; but whether he has any reafon to complain of an injury 
feems to us to be fomewhat doubtful. 

The circumftance on which he lays the greateft ftrefs, is, that he 
had fucceeded in the cafe of Mifs S. who had been under Dr. Hun- 
ter’s care, and whom he had given up as incurable. He even hints 
that Dr. Hunter was acquainted with his fuccefs at the time he pre- 
vented his being called in at Holland-Houfe. This is the important 
point on which the pamphlet fhould have turned; and it fhould, 
therefore, have been ftated with clearnefs and precifion. We think 
Dr. Rowley fails here. If it be, becaufe his infinuation is not true; 
the refentment which he wants to raife in the Public towards Dr. 
Hunter will devolve on himfelf. If it be owing to his not knowing 
how to exprefs himfelf on fo plain a fubjeét, we are forry that his 
acceflion of dignity has not introduced him among fcholars who 
would have given him a little affittance. The Reader will judge 
for himfelf in this cafe. 

After having given an account of the fteps which Dr. Smith of 
Oxford, Dr. Hunter, and Dr. Fothergill had unfuccefsfully taken, 
he plumes himfelf on his own fuccefs, and then adds, ‘ the lady 
continues in perfect health, can ride on horfeback, walk up an af- 
cent, and can ufe any exercife without the leaft inconvenience what/oever. 
You was well acquainted, Sir, with my being confulted in the cafe 
of Mifss. You vifited that lady in Taviftock-ftreet, after fhe became 
my patient. Upon your inquiring of Capt. S. whether I had poii- 
tively pronounced the cafe curable, you was informed, that | made 
no pofitive affertions, but exprefled fome hopes of fuccefs. To this 
anfwer you honourably replied, ‘* that you thought I had acted like 


@ man of candour and judgment.” You was Likewife well acquainted 
d2 with 
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with my fuccefs in the cafe of Mifs $.* at the time I was propofed 
to be confulted by Lady Holland’s friends; and you save feen the 
lady (Mifs S.) in perfect health fince the cure has been effeéted.’ 
Dr. Rowley feems to be fufficiently inaccurate, as a writer, to have 
made the miftake in the laft fentence involuntarily: but we are afraid 
it is a ftudied period, and that it contains bona fide, a falfehood, 
It is true that Dr. Hunter faw the patient (Mifs S.) after her cure; 
but it was not before Lady Holland’s death: it was only a few days 
before this publication; and we now underftand that the lady was 
fhewn to Dr. Hunter, that Dr. Rowley might have it to fay, be bad 
Seen her, and had reafon to think jhe was well; and by confounding 
the tenfes of his verbs make the reader think it was defore, when it 
was fome time after Lady Holland’s death. If this fhall be found to 
be altogether the cafe, fuch procedure will certainly be deemed il- 
liberal, unmanly, and ungentlemanlike ; and the candid reader will 
refent it accordingly. 

For what Dr. Rowley fays in regard to Lady Holland’s cafe, and 
to the manner in which her diforder was treated by the learned phy- 


ficians before named, we muft refer to his pamphlet. WwW, | 


Art. 22. The Commentaries upon the Aphorifms of Dr. Herman 
Boerhaave, the late learned Profeffor of Phyfic in the Univerfity of 
Leyden, concerning the Knowledge and Cure of the feveral Dif- 
eafes incident to Human Bodies. By Gerard Van Swieten, M.D, 
Tranflated into Englifh. Vols. XV.—XVIII. 8vo. 11. 4s. bound, 
Horsfield. 1773. 

Thefe four volumes complete the Englifh tranflation of BaronVan 
Swieten’s moft valuable work. They comprehend his fifth (and 
laft) volume in quarto. See Appendix to Review, vol. xlvii. p. 552. 
They contain the commentaries on the Swaill-Pox, Epidemic Difeafes, 
the Stone, the Venereal Difeafe, the Rickets, the Rheumati/m, ‘ and Boer- 
haave’s Materia Medica; or prefcriptions adapted to his Aphorifms 
concerning the knowledge and cure of difeafes; intended as a Sup- 
plement to Van Swieten’s Commentaries : amended and revifed from 
his own copy.’-—There is alfo, in the 18th volume, a copious Ge- 
neral Index to the whole fet; befide an Index of Difeafes, an Index 
of the Indications and Forms, and an Alphabetical Lift of the nus 
merous Authors cited in the courfe of this work. 

Art. 23. Obfervations on Antimony, read before the Medical Society 
of London, and publifoed at their Requeff. By John Millar, M. D. 
8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 1774 
In this pamphlet Dr, Millar takes abundant pains to difabufe the 

public, with refpect to their belief ‘ of the perfect innocence and 

fuperlative efficacy of Antimony ;’? which he reprefents as ‘ one of 
the moft dangerous delufions of the prefent age.’ To fupport and 
aggravate the charge againft this mineral, he accumulates teftimo- 
nies, ancient and modern, to prove that its ores contain arfenic, and 
fometimes lead ; to which may be added copper, filver, and other 
heterogeneous, and not very falutary fubfiances. But as nobody 
fwallows the ore of this mineral, he proceeds to fhew that even the 
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Antimony of the fhops may fometimes poflibly excite tumults in the 
ftomach, in confequence of the mex/frua it may meet with there,— 
‘ But granting,” fays the Author, ‘ that there is no arfenic in Anti- 
mony, it cannot be affirmed that it does not contain poifon, fince by 
unfolding its texture by the force of fire, it is rendered highly viru- 
lent; and by the addition of various fubftances, in the ftomach, it 
becomes violently emetic.’ 

A common reader would imagine, that the Author was going to 
communicate to the world fome hitherto unknown proofs of the ex- 
aitence of a poi/on in this mineral, which is brought to light, or into 
activity, ‘ by the force of fire.’ Nothing more however is meant by 

his endous term, poifon, to which the reader foon becomes fa- 
miliarifed by the frequent ufe of it throughout this eflay, than that 
the Regulus, or the metallic, and only active part of this mineral, 
is, ‘ by the force of fire,’ difengaged from its other conflituent princi- 
ple, the fulphur*, and is poffefied of aviolent emetic quality, even when 
exhibited in a fmall dofe.—But furely there is no occafion for all the 
Author’s parade of quotation, and exuberance of poof, to inform us 
that pure Antimony, a fubftance fo mild and innoxious in its crude 
ftate, contains a principle which, when let loofe, requires fome dif. 
cretion in the management and ufe of it; nor are they by any means 
fufficient to convince us, that on account of the activity of this prin- 
ciple, we fhould dread and avoid it as a poi/on. For reafons nearly 
fimilar, opium, mercury, and other powerful drugs might be reject- 
ed from practice; for they to are poi/ons in the hands of the igno- 
rant and indifcreet. 

After the clofe of his long hiftorical account of the opinions and 
practices of others relating to this drug, the Author gives us the re- 
fuJt of his own experience of it; and after aftonifhing us with three 
inftances of extraordinary cures performed by it, he aftonithes us no 
lefs by immediately adding that he has fince * ufed it in many thoufand 
cafes, but never, even in flighter difeafes, with the fame fuccefs ;— 
that it generally failed, where milder medicines have proved effec 
tual, and in fome inftances has been prejudicial.’—We mutt leave 
the reader to form his own opinion, from this refult of Dr, Millar’s 
experience. 

Though we muft condemn the Author’s exaggerated reprefentae 
tions of the dangers attending the ufe of a medicine, which, pote 
withftanding its anomalies or inequalities, is daily ufed with fafety 
and advantage by thofe whoare qualified to difpenfe it; yet we mutt 
acknowledge that a temperate inquiry into its febrifage or other 
powers, (which poflibly may have been too highly rated) and the 
commending a proper degree of caution in the exhibition of it, 
Meculiarl; feafonable at this time: when certain fecret and fafhi- 
onable preparations of this mineral are liberally difpenfed, and 





*¢ That mineral fulphur has a power of correcting poi/on,’ the Au- 
thor fays, * is clearly proved by experiment ;’ for arfenic, he adds, 
* the greateft poifon,’ is rendered almoft harmlefs by being combined 
with this fubltance, which, in confeqsence of the Author’s lax 
phrafcology, is here erroneoufly reprefented a3 an universal an- 
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{wallowed, with all the credulity and confidence that accompany 
ignorance.—In the laft fection of this performance, Dr. James’s cele~ 
brated f-ver powaer falls particularly under the animadverfion of the 
“Author ; who firit expofes the myilical and devotional cant employed 
by the inventor, 1n his ‘ Difértation on Fevers,’ and then offers vari- 
ous objections to the facts there alleged, and the arguments deduced 
from them, to prove the fuperlative efficacy of this febrifuge : de. 
claring, after fumming up the evidence, and drawing the proper cone 
clufions from it, that both faéts and arguments ‘ concur to demons 
ftrate its general and indifcriminate application to be highly danger- 


Ous to mankind.’ B- me 


Art. 24. Animadverfions on a late Treatife on the Kink-Cough. Ta 
which is annexed an Effay on that Diforder. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bald- 
win, 1774. 

In a former Review * we recited Dr. Butter’s principal conclufions 
with refpect to the nature, feat, and occafional caufe of the kink- 
cough ; and tranfcribed his corrollaries in form, containing the re- 
fult of his experience of the great, and indced, in his opinion, ‘ /pe- 
cific? virtues of hemlock in this difeafe, which it is faid by him to 
cure ‘‘ fafely, certainly, and pleafantly.” 

In the prefent pamphlet, the animadverter, with fome appearance 
of reafon, though not in the moft civil manner, difputes or denies the 
efficacy of his fuppofed fpecific in the kink-cough ; and even goes fo 
far as to infinuate that Dr. Butter does fiot himielf ‘ believe ——~ 
has iaid, in favour of this medicine, td be true..—De Haen Mas, in 
like manner, given the lie direct to Storck, with regard to the mira- 
culous virtues of hemlock, and to the cures fo very circumftantially 
related, and afcribed by the latter to this medicine: declaring, in his 
Epiftola de Cicuta, that ‘* many, or moft of thofe very patients Dr, 
Storck afferts to have been perfectly cured, died while they were 
taking this medicine; and that on a candid inquiry it was proved, 
that there was in reaiity only one perfon that could be faid to have 
been cured by the hemlock;” adding that ** though 500 pounds 
weight of Dr. Storck’s extraét of cicuta had been fent to different 
places abroad, yet there has not been received one authentic account 
of a real cure of a true cancer having been ever yet effected by it, in 
any inftance where it was ufed.” 

We fhall only further obferve with refpect to this pamphlet that 
after freely, and indeed very feverely, criticifing Dr. Butter’s theory 
of this difeafe, and his practice in the treatment of it; and after 
reviewing many of the cafes publifhed by the Doétor, the Author 
fubjoins a.fhort effay on the nature and cure of this diftemper, which 
contains fome ufeful obfervations. R-- 
Art.25. A rational Account of the Caufes of Chronic Difeafes: By 

John Morland, M.D. The fecond edition. 1s. Hooper. 

Notwithftanding our alertnefs in picking up every, even the 
obfcureft, itraggler that iffues from the prefs, the firft edition of this 
pamphlet efcaped our notice, nor has the writer of it even now 
enabled us to afcertain the date of its prefent republication. We are 
equally in the dark with refpect to the /earned Author’s principal 
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view in writing it; unlefs it be to recommend to the public the ‘ oc- 
cafional ufe’ of a certain ‘ univerfal purgative’ invented by him: 
which ‘ when properly dofed, and properly adminiftered, (for on 
this exi:ancss depends the fuccefs of every appropriate remedy) has 
been found, in a long and extenfive experience, to produce very 
falutary effects, even in perfons of the moft oppofite natural habits 
and conftitutions,’ 

It is compofed, we are told, ‘ of near a dozen of the moft powerful 
known deobftruents, befides two mineral preparations of the Author's 
own difcovery, which two alone, united axzeriws, have been found 
to perform, in fact, what that indefatigable phyfician, the late Dr. 
Huxham, peculiarly afcribes to his favourite tincture, &c.’ 

With regard to the ingredients or preparation of this compound 
the Author obferves the moft profound filence. If this be not 
quackery, it looks at leaft very like it; though empiricifm, we own, 
feldom difplays itfelf in fo refpectable, and even dignified a garb, as 
in the prefent performance; in which the many fuperb encomia on 
the virtues of the Univerfal Purgative, as well as the general obfere 
vations on the caufes of chronic difeafes, are, almoft in every page, 
ornamented with fplendid trimmings of genuine Hippocratic Greek, 
—The Author likewife moft pathetically laments § the prefent alarm- 
ing growth of licentious quackery ;’ in which lamentation we mott 
heartily concur with him, and return groan for groan. B. -¥ 
Art. 26. An Inquiry into the Moving Powers employed in the 

Circulation of the Blood, in a Le@ure delivered at Newcaffle, &c. 

By Andrew Wilfon, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 

ficians at Edinburgh. Svo. 1s, 6d, Dilly, 1774. 

In a former volume of our work, we took occafion to explain 
prettygareely the hypothefis and reafonings ofa certain philofopher ®, 
who aindertook to prove that the fun, which had hitherto been con- 

fidered as the fountain or fource of all the heat we enjoy here on earth, 

contributed a very fmall fhare towards it. In the effay now before 
us, the Author undertakes in like manner to diveft the heart of the 
function attributed to it, of being the principal moving power in the 
animal fyitem. : 

We cannot, without entering into the depths of phyfiology, give 

a fatisfa€tory account of the many arguments employed by the Au- 
ythor of this ingenious inquiry, to fhew that the circulation of the 

‘blood“tn animals is not effected by a mechanical force impreffed on 

that fluid, in confequence of the alternate contractions and dilata- 

tions of the heart, to which it has hitherto been almoit univerfally 
afcribed. Out of the many arguments adduced by the Author, to 
prove that the motion of the blood does not folely, or even princi- 
pally, depend on the impulfe given to it by that organ, we fhall 

{ele&t, and briefly fpecify, that which is perhaps the mott ftriking, 

and which is contained in his fecond propofition. 

He there undertakes to demonftrate that the blood, in pafling 
through the heart, and on being fubjected to its impreflions, does 
not acquire any quantity of motion that it was not poffefled of before. 





* M. de Mairan, in the Mem. del’ Acad, de Sciences de Paris, 1705. 
Sce appendix to our «pit vol. figee 503. 
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‘That organ cannot by its contractions tranfmit more blood into the - 
arteries, than what is brought to it by the veins, It cannot, for 
inftance, fend more blood into the acrta, than it receives by the vena 
cava; it cannot, in fhort, deliver it falter than it receives it. But 
this implies that the returning blood, on its arrival at the heart, had 
already as great aquantity of motion, as it has afterwards, when it 
is fent from thence. The heart therefore appears, if we may be per- 
mitted the allufion, to be a fuperfluous piece of furniture in the ani- 
mal machine, if we were to fuppofe it to be placed there only to give 
a moticn to the blood, which it has already. 

This, if we miftake not, is the fubftance of the Author’s argus 
ment contained in his fecond propofition. His do&rine is further - 
fupported in fix other propofitions ; in which he endeavours to fhew 
that the arterial motion of the fluids can be accomplifhed indepen- 
dent of the contra¢tions of the heart ; the mechanical force of which 
is abfolutely infufficient to propel the blood to the extent of the arte- 
rial circulations and fecretions :—that befides other powerful agents, 
which a& mechanically, in giving motion to the blood, and tranf- 
mitting it to parts to which the powers of the heart cannot reach ; 
there are other influences, reducible to no mechanical ftandard, with- 
out which ‘ all the intricate mechanifm in our frame, juft and uner- 
ring as it is, would not be fufficient to fupport one revolution, nay, 
nor gmne moment’s progreffion of our fluids :’—and that, finally, both 

Cite Fimary and final intention of the agency of the heart, * muft be 
fomething very different from, and les obvious than, the fupporting 
of the progreffive motion of the blood.’ 

Thofe who take pleafure in phyfiological inquiries, will receive 
entertainment and information from this little pamphlet, in which 
there is much ingenuity, not without fome fhare of feeming pa- 
radox. fh. 2 
Art. 27. The Pradiice of the Britifb and French Hofpitals, cra 

By the Author of the Praétice of the London Hofpitals. 12mo, 

3s. 6d. Grifiin. 1773. 

Tt will be fufficient with regard to this compilation to obferve, that 
it contains the prefcriptions of the Edinburgh infirmary, thofe of the 
military and naval hofpitals, of the Hotel Lez, La Charité, and the 
royal hofpital of invalids at Paris, together with Boerhaaye’s Materia 
Medica. 

PHILOSOPHICAL, b--+¥ 
Art. 28. 4 Difcourfe on the different Kinds of Air, delivered at. 
the Anniverfary Mecting of the Royal Society: By Sir John Pringle, 

Bart. Prefident. gto. 18. Gd. Nourfe. 1774. 

‘The copious account that we have given of Dr. Prieftley’s improved 
and enlarged edition of his od/ervations on air, originally prefented 
to the Royal Society, renders it unneceflary for us to fay any thing 
further concerning the prefent performance, than that it contains a 
familiar and well written account of fome of that Author's principal 
experiments; preceded by an hiftorical detail of the progrefs that had 
already been made in this branch of knowledge by others: the whole 
well adapted to convey a general idea of the nature and importance 


of Dr. Prieftley’s difcoveries. 
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NoveEtl ‘ 
Art.29. The Vizirs; or, the Enchanted Labyrinth, An Orien- 
tal Tale. By Mademoifelle Fauques de Vauclufe, 12mo. 3 Vols. 

Qs. Riley. 1774. 

Mademoifelle de Vauclufe isa genius, and would certainly fucceed 
in novel-writing, if, following Nature, and copying the living man- 
ners of thofe nations with which fhe has been perfonally converfant, 
fhe could totally diveft herfelf of the Oriental ideas which the has 
collected from D’Herbelot, and from the imitators of Eaftern fubli- 
mity. Such imitators rarely fucceed in this country. What is deem- 

pomp in the Perfic and Arabic writers, is, in their European 
copyifts, generally regarded as mere dombaf?: and the cool, reafon- 
ing, northern reader is more apt to be difgufted than charmed with 
the perpetual glare of brilliant images, the eternal round of la- 
boured allegories and metaphors, and the crowd of incredible events, 
enchantments, and prodigies :—where the meaning, if there be any 
(as this ingenious and learned Lady expreffes herfelf, in her preface) 
is concealed under a fuperfluity of words, or loft in a maze of unna- 
tural fictions. 

This work is, however, fuperior to moft of the clafs to which we 
allude ; and contains fome excellent leffons for the reftraint and go- 
vernment of the paflions: and though we admire not fo inflated a 
eaftvics we muft do juttice to the abilities of the Writer: expreiling, 

at the fame time, our furprife at the eafe and fluency of her lan- 

guage,—this being, as fhe declares, her firft attempt to write in our 
tongue, It is really extraordinary to fee fo few imperfections in her 

Englifh: fo very few, indeed, that were it not for the Lady’s name, 

and the declaration abeve quoted, we fhould hardly have fufpected 

her to be a foreigner. | 
MIiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 30. QEO®PALTOY TOY EPELIOT MEPI TON AIOQN 
BIBAION. THEOPHRASTUs’Ss Hiffory of Stones. With an Englith 
Verfion, and Notes, including the modern Hiftory of the Gems 
defcribed by that Author ; and of many other of the native Fof- 
fils, ‘To which are added, Two Letters: I. On the Colours of 
the Sapphire and Turquoife. HH]. Upon the Effects of different 
Menftruums on Copper. Both tending to illuftrate the Doétrine 
of the Gems being coloured by Metalline Particles. The Second 
Edition ; enlarged by the Addition of a Greek Index of all the 
Words in Theophraftus. Alo Obfervations on the new Swedith 
Acid, and of the Stone from which it is obtained; and with an 
Idea of a natural and artificial Method of Follils, By Sir John 
Hill. 8vo. 6s. L. Davis, &c. 1774. 

The learned world in general and particularly thofe who have 
carried their inquiries into this part of the hiftory of Nature, have 
been long fenfible of their obligations to the Editor and Tranflator 
of this tract of Theophraftus. No ancient writer ever received more 


’ 


; pf lucidation, or was more happily reftored ; and no one ever wanted 


it fo much. Nor was this to be wondered at. He wrote in a depart- 
ment of fcience known to few (for mineralogy was but little culti- 
yated) and, of courfe, his tran{cribers, not underftanding his mat- 
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ter, fell eafily into blunders. How well thefe have been re&ified 

we are not now to tell the world. 

This fecond edition is rendered ftill more accurate; and it is more 
commodious, as it has an index to the Greek. ‘The obfervations on 
the Swedifh Acid are new and curious ; and as this acid maintains 
a character diftin& from both the vitriolic and the muriatic acids, ig 
found to be capable of diffolving glafs, and fubliming, in diftilla. 
tion, an abfolute ftone, qualities unknown to other acids, it is eafy 
to fee that the knowledge of this fubject may lead us to a thoufand 
undifcovered truths in mineral hiftory; for the qualities and ufes of 
the pure acid may be infinite. 

Art. 31. Abi Mohammed Alcafim vulgo diéti Hariri Quinquagefi- 
mus Confeffus Bafrenfis e Codice MS, Bibliotheca Bodleie, Latiné cone 
wverfus a Foh.Ury. Accedunt Dialogi Perfico-Anglici. i. e. The Fif- 
tieth Synod of Baffora, written in Arabic by Abi Mohammed A]. 
cafim, commonly called Hariri, and tranflated into Latin from a 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, by John Ury. To which are added, 
Dialogues Englifh and Perfian. 4to. 2s. 6d. Oxford printed, 
and foldin London by Wilkie. 1774. 

This is an oration in praife of Baffora, by the celebrated Hariri, 
the prince of Arabian eloquence. It is a loofe, trite, trifling decla- 
mation! If the literary treafures of the Eaft were all like this {peci- 
men, they would fcarce be worth our refearches. 

Art. 32. The principal Corrections made in the Hiftory of Man- 
chefler, Book I. On republifhing it in O@ave. 4to. 3s. fewed. 
White, &c. 1773. 

Mr. Whitaker’s applauded refearches into the ancient hiftory and 
antiquities of his native country *, having received numerous and 
great improvements, in the fecond edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. he has, 
very honourably, printed the additions, &c. in this feparate form, 
for the convenience of thofe who, having purchafed the firft edition 
in 4to. may chufe to bind it up with thefe fupplemental pages ; 
which amount to no fewer than 190. We fhall be glad to fee this 
excellent work compleated, according to the plan of the learned and 
ingenious Author: who propofes to-bring it down to a modern era. 
Art. 33. A Propofal for the Eftablifhment of Public Examina- 

tions in the Univerfity of Cambridge, with occafional Remarks, 

By the Rev. John Jebb, late Fellow of St. Peter’s College. 8vo. 

6d. Wilkie. 

The fubje&t of this pamphlet has been well known and agitated ; 
and we believe there are few, who have the real intereft of learning 
at heart, that are not forry to find fo falutary a plan over-ruled either 
by diftinétions of intereft, or by any other felfifh or invidious mo- 
tive. For our parts, we are perfectly fatisfied that the aggregate 
interefts of the Univerfity fuffer from fuch partial meafures ; and are 
convinced that every parent would with greater fatisfaction fuftain 
the now enormous expence of an academical education, if confcious 


¢ 


that his fon could not evade the purpofes of his matriculation. L. 





* For our account of Mr. Whitaker’s Hiftory of Manchefter, fee 
Review, vol. xlvi. 
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MaTHEMATL.CS, 

Art. 34. 4a Analyfis of the feveral Bank Annuities, from the firft 
Year of their Creation down to the prefont Time; with References to 
the different Acts paffed relative thereto. The Whole intended to 
explain the prefent Capital of each Fund in a concife and clear 
Method. ‘To which is added, a correct Account of the Supplies, 
and Ways and Means, voted in the lait Seffions of Parliament. By 
T. Afhmore. gto. 18s. Richardfon. 17746 
The title fufficiently indicates the nature of this performance: it 

will be found an inftructive and ufeful companion to thofe who wifh 

to know when and how the feveral funds were firft eftablifhed, what 
changes they have fince undergone, and what fum is their feparate or 
their whole amount. 

Art. 35. The Expeditious Accountant, or Cyphering rendered fo frort 
that baif the Trouble attending the common Methods is faved, in mott 
Occurrences; and / ea/y, that a Perfon of moderate Capacity may 
Jearn with very little Atiiftance from a Matter; the Rules given 
being plain, the Examples properly illuitrated, and Numbers of 
Queitions, with their Anfwers, being annexed to them, to exercife 
the Learner. A very curious Work, totally different from all that 
have preceded it. In Five Parts. By Nicholas Salomon, Author 
of The French Teacher’s Afiftant, Se. S8vo. 3:5. fewed. Wilkie. 
177 -o 
This compendium of arithmetic, fo handfomely recommended by 

the Author himfelf, contains feveral new operations, fome of which 

are more tedious, and others more expeditious, than thofe in com- 
mon ufe: but it is chiefly valuable, as it fupplies a great variety of 
queilions and examples to exercife the learner. 

HusBANDRY,. 

Art, 36. Cabbage and Clover Hufbandry. Defcription of, and 
Direétions for cultivating feveral curious Plants not generally 
known in England. Particularly Hungarian Clover, Swediih Cab- 
bage, feveral new Graffes, &c. Which will be ofthe greateft Be- 
nefit to the Agriculture of Great Britain and ireland. 8vo. 6d. 
Sold at Gregg’s Coffee-houfe, York-ftreet, Covent Garden 
The feeds here recommended, we are informed at the end of the 

pamphlet, are ‘to be had of a@ perfon attending at Gregy’s coffee- 

« , ghoufe—for ready money only.” The whole has fo much the com- 
eS EY plexion of an advertifement for the benefit of this perfon in the firft 
inftance, that the advantage of theie articles to the agriculture of 

Great Britain and Ireland mutt be left for the experience of his pure 

chafers to determine. NM 

RELIGIOUS. ” 

Art. 37. ANTINARKIA; or, an Inquiry into the true Acceptas 
tion, or Idea of religious Liberty, as fet forth in the Scriptures of the 
New Tettament, with its confequent Doctrines examined and af- 

@ : certained. 8vo. 2s. Bingley. 1774. 

The amount of one part of this Author’s reafoning feems to be, 
that becaufe Chriftians receive from Chiift a fpiritwal liberty, there- 
fore they ought not to be very anxious about their civil liberty, or 
that which is generally called religious. Dr. Prieftley and Dr. — 
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barne find him much employment ; he is equally earneft in explod- 
ing fome principles which they have advanced, and in endeavour- 
ing to eftablifh his own, which are favourable to the Church of 
England, and would be favourable to Popery. Indeed, in fome pages 
of the pamphlet, where he talks of fubmiffion to the decifions of {pi- 
ritual governors, we were almoft inclined to fuppofe we were read- 
ing an artful tract thrown out by fome Jefuit or Popith prieft. We 
will however fuppofe him a Proteftant writer; but mifled, as we 
think, among other inftances, in forming his notion of Charch au- 
thority from confidering the ftate of things when the principal per- 
fons in the Church were endued with miraculous gifts and powers, 
and applying this to our prefent fituation, when no fuch gifts and 
powers are pretended to. In the conclufion of his performance he 


.% ~ #4ays, that thofe perfons who fearch the {criptures daily, and compare 


%-- 


with them what he has advanced, ‘ will think it reafonable to con 
clude, that none but the rulers and paftors here defined and afcer- 
tained (i.e. fuch who have received epifcopal ordination) have a 
right publicly to teach and preach the word of God, or perform any 
of the facred offices peculiarly limited to them. Nor will they {cruple 
to infer, that they who, notwithttanding, do diffent from this con- 
clufion ; and, unauthorized by the former, do intrude and publicly 
exercife thofe facred functions, ought to be looked upon in no better 
light than that of fchifmatics and heretics; and that to prevent the 
dangerous effects of fuch extravagancies, every neceflary caution 
ought to be provided. They will then clearly perceive, that the cry 
for liberty in fuch men, is but a covert demand for the utmoft licen- 
tioufnefs ; and that, therefore, a prudent toleration is all, which the 
Chriitian civil power, convinced of the truths here contended for, 
n fafely and charitably allow them. But, after all, they will, 
perhaps, fee reafon to doubt, whether thefe men, who have raifed 
this clamour, are really Chriftians.”? He tells us afterward that his 
readers ‘ will probably fee that he has not profeffedly pleaded for 
any one particular eftablifhment; only, he fays (rather obfcurely 
we think) where a particular attack has been made, that appeared 
unreafonable:’ and he adds, ‘ But of that eftablifhment, over which 
the true fucceflors of the apoftles of Chrift prefide, I own and profefs 
myfelf a member.’ This true /ucceffion, perhaps, he may find in the 
Romifh church ; and the Englith clergy have too much good fenfe 
and candour, and too great a regard to truth, to Jay any itrefs upon 
it. 
Art. 38. Hints from a Minifter ta bis Curate for the Management 
of his Parifh, 8vo. 6d, Briftol printed, and fold by Riving- 
ton in London. 1774. 


on This afeful little tract is animated by a fpirit of vital, but ra- 


tional religion, The advice it contains is fober and fenfible; well 
adapted to promote the belt intereits of Chriftianity ; and to initi- 
tute a fuccefsful plan of conduct for its immediate minifters. It is 


Te 


afcribed to the pious and worthy Dr. Stonchoufe of Brittal. te 
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S ER MON 6S. 

1. The Lord our Rightecufne/s : a Nifcourfe on Jer. xxiii. 6. Being a 
Probation-Sermon, preached at the Parifh Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Lefs, Weft-Smithfield, July 3, 1774. By Benjamin Ruf- 
fen, Clerk, Candidate for the Leéturefhip of the faid Parifh, then 
vacant; and appointed to preach by the Rev. Dr. Kettilby ; who, 
after the Election, refufed-him the Pulpit. And is now publifhed 
at the Requeft of fome of the Parifhioners. 8vo. 6d. Keith, &c. 
+4+ From the preface we learn that Dr. Kettilby’s avowed motive 

for refufing his pulpit to Mr. Ruffen, was, that his probation-fermon 

‘* bordered upon Methodi/m.”? This reafon may be deemed a good 

one by fome of the parifhioners of St. Bartholomew the Lefs, while 

it may prove unfatisfactory to others, who, poflibly, have no great 

objection to Methodifm. But the double dealing with which Mr. R. 

charges the Doétor, will be univerfally cenfured ; unlefs the charge 

be obviated. 

Ml. An Addrefs to the Public on the frequent and enormous Crime of Sui- 
cide: At the Old Jewry, Jan. 2, 1774, and publifhed at the Re- 
que& of many who heard it. Recommended to the Perufal of all 
who are diftreffed in Body, Mind, or worldly Circumftances. By 
John Herries, M.A. 4to. 1s. Davenhill. 

Ill. Lhe Chriftian’s Triumph over Death and the Grave —Occafioned 
by the Deceafe of Mrs. Mary Beatfon. Preached in Hull, July 10, 
1774. By James Hartley. 6d. Rivington. 

IV. The popular Concern in the Choice of Reprefentatives.—At the 
Meeting- Houfe near the Maize-Pond, Southwark, and at Monk- 
well-Street Lecture, O& 9, 1774. By Benjamin Wallin, A. M. 
8vo. 6d. Keith, &c. 

V. On the Death of Mrs. S. Johnfon. Preached at Iflington, Sept. 
18, 1774. With the Oration at the Interment. By Nath. Jen- 
nings. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

VI. Abilities for the Minijiry of the Gofpel from Gon alone.—On 2Cor. 
ill. 6, delivered to the Bapti/? Congregation Meeting in Bath. By 
Robert Parfons. 8vo. 6d. Bath printed. 1774. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

It is with the utmoft readine/s that we infert the following Letter, which 
comes from a known and truly refpectable Corre/pondent, to whom we 
have been occaficnally obliged for his valuable communications. We fhall 
not difpute with him the reafonablene/s or ju/tice of his friendly admo- 
nition, The Book, and the Criticifm to which it relates, are both 
before the fuperior tribunal of the Pusric; by whofe impartial deci- 
fron either muft ultimately fiand or fall. In the mean time, we are 
glad of this opportunity of tctaliy difclaiming all intention of injuring 
Mr. Williams dy any intimation ‘ that his work is only calculated to 
recommend a plan of education merely Euglith ;’ no fuch idea having 
occurred to us, till our Corre/pondent farted the objecticn.— Nothing 
could give us greater concern than to difcove- that we had prejudiced 
a man of real worth and abilities, by even the flighteft mifreprefenta- 
tion that inadvertency could poffibly create. We therefire, witout 
Sarther preface, bere fubjoin our Correfpondent’s fapplemental account 
of Mr. Williams’s performance, 
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GENTLEMEN, 
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GENTLEMEN, 

OON after Mr. Williams's Treatife on Education came out I, read 

it with pleafure, and laid it down with the notion that it was, 
what you fay you have never feen, @ very valuable Treatije on Educa- 
tion, written by a gentleman whofe genius was of the fuperior kind, 
and whofe views were elevated above the vulgar road of mediocrity. 
1 thought it a work of great merit upon the whole; and where merit 
prevails, in a work of importance, the eye of candour naturally 
overlooks fmall imperfections. 

This being my general idea of the book, I was furprifed to read 
fo unfavourable an account of it in your lait Review; and as the 
Author of that Article has not made any quotations to fupport his 
cenfure, nor given any view of the principal parts of the work, I re- 
folved to read it over again, with attention, to find out the offenfive 

affages that had efcaped me in the perufal ; but on this fecond read- 
ing I fee no reafon to change my opinion: it feems ftill, to me, to 
be a work of merit; abounding with juft and manly fentiments, 
and containing many fpeculations and criticifms well deferving the 
attention of parents, and all who are concerned in the important bu- 
finefs of education. 

It is not, however, with an expectation of making you converts 
to my opinion, that I take the liberty of writing to you on this fub- 
ject, but to intimate the propriety of extending or correcting an Ar- 
ticle that is, in my apprehenfion defeé?ive, and, perhaps, in fome de- 
gree, injurious: defective, becaufe it does not fufficiently enable the 
reader to judge of the contents of the work ; and injurious, becaufe it 
may lead people to think that the work is only calculated to recom- 
mend a plan of education merely Englifo; though it really includes 
the learned languages, and all the ufeful {ciences and arts. But you 
condemn the Author in good company. I fhould fuppofe he can 
have no objection to be fent. with Milton and Locke wherever you 
pleafe ; the latter of whom was not a meer Theorift, but had the 
honour of directing the education of the Earl of Shaftefbury; one of 
the beft fcholars, and fineit gentlemen that ever lived. 

Mr. Williams has alfo the benefit of experience. He is the prac- 
tical tutor ; and has had defperate cafes from the univerfities, and the 


greateft {chools in the kingdom under his care ; in moft of which he™ 


has fucceeded ; and been the means of reftoring feveral young gentle- 
men to the favour of their difgufted friends: he has therefore a better 
right to propofe improvements on this fubject, than either the unexpe- 
rienced Phyfician, who knows nothing of the matter, or the o/d Apo- 
thecary, who goes dreaming along in the beaten track, and has no 
idea of talents, or methods of practice {aperiour to his own. 

This being the cafe, I fhould hope from your ufual candour and 
love of juftice, that you will fupply what I apprehend to be the de- 
fects of the Article referred to, by giving the following, or fome other 
plain account of the contents of the book in queftion. 

The Author, after a fhort introduction, gives three general defi- 
nitions of education: in the fourth chapter he confiders the queftion, 
of what ufe would an education be, conduéted on the principles of 
nature, and in order to render men virtuous, when public advan- 
tages and honours are not held out as the confequences of fuch ame 
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cation ? He then gives a fair account of the prefent method of edu- 
cation ; of the improvements propofed by Milton, Locke, Rouféanu, 
and Helwvetius. His obfervations on the latter are drawn out to fome 
length; and include feveral ingenious hints on the great queftion, 
whether all men are alike by nature, or their differences be owing to 
their fituatton? After this, and immediately introducing his own 
plan, &c. he gives the moft pleafing, and perhaps one of the moft 
ufeful chapters in the book, on the beft method of fixing the atten- 
tion. His own plan may be judged of by the following quotations z 

‘* Every thing intended for ufe and immediate fervice is unphilo- 
fophical if it be impratticable. It is a greater effort of the under- 
flanding to trace the various caufes of prevailing cuftoms, and aflift 
in improving them, or directing their progrefs towards perfection, 
than to imagine the republic of a Plato, or the pupil of a Roufleau, 
and to fuit our meafures to the fubjeét we have chofen. The repu- 
tation may not be equal, becaufe the diftincétion to ourfelves is not 
fo ftrongly marked ; we do not feparate from, but unite with caufes 
and perfons who will fhare in our credit: we are the fervants of Pro- 
— and our whole reward may be the confcioufnefs of being 
ufeful. 

** The firft object of education has generally been philology. 
Words ftanding for things, having a connection with other words, 
and forming fentences and language, is not perhaps what Mr. Rouf- 
feau would allow to be the firft object of education ; but it is the firft 
with a real and ufeful tutor, to whom children are not brought early 
enough to be nurfed, and to receive thofe judicious impreflions and 
that plaftic education which are of greater importance than even Mr. 
Rouffeau feems to apprehend. The knowledge of language is therefore 
the firft bufinefs of a pra€ticabie education. It will depend on the tutor 
whether that knowledce be of meer words, or of words ftanding for 
things. The attention to health and to a moral conduét fhould be 
the family virtue. The habits, cuftoms, and morals of the family, 
where education is the bufinefs, muft be virtuous and polite. In 
that cafe the pupils will become fo; in any other they will not; 
though the tutor be eloquent as Ulyffes, and employ moft of his 
time in learned documents, and 2 difplay of fine fentiments. 

“© The reader is to obferve, I do not offer the prefent method as 
the beft that might be imagined, if we were at liberty to alter the 
whole ftate and circumftances of things aboutus. I fubmit, as every 
man mutt, to the neceflity that arifes from thofe circumftances. The 
highett aim of an ufeful philofopher fhould be, not to overturn what 
he could never repair, but to convert the materials before him to the 
beft ufes he can; and to render fome old and ruinous ftructures as 
convenient and as decent as poflible. I have expreffed my general 
ideas on the fubject of education in the introduGory chapters of this 
work. The beft theories are but feldom practicable; and the beitt 

eneral ideas are not often to be wholly applied to real and ufeful 
lans. I fhall keep them however as much as poflible in my view, 
and apply them wherever I can.” 

In this, and the following chapter om drawing, the reader may 
obferve that Mr. Williams takes only his outlines from the eftablith- 
ed method ; and that he wifes to teach children ¢/ings at the fame 
time 
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time with words, by making them natural hiftorians while they learg 
‘the languages. He then proceeds to confider what languages fhould 
be firft taught. ‘The following pafflage perhaps may be one of the 
moft offenfive : 

«* The peculiar reafons for learning Latin having ceafed, we fhould 
‘take up our bufinefs at its right end, and begin with learning Greek. 
The propriety of this method is obvious on feveral accounts. There 
is an averfion in the mind to every thing retrograde. It diflikes 
-moving backward from improvements to rude fketches, when the 
contrary procefs would have delighted it. It is not fo pleafed with 
the fineft originals, after having contemplated copies. And thete 
is fomething in the mind, aukwardly expreffed in Englifh by the 
love of order, which is pleafed with having every thing before it in 
the manner it has taken place in nature. Greek was the learned 
- language of the world before Latin ; and the firft elements of all the 
arts and of all philofophy are to be found in the pleafing compofi- 
tions of that elegant language. Moft of the terms of art in all pro- 
feflions were borrowed by:the Romans from the Greek; and from 
_the Romans by all the nations of Europe. Why fhould not we there- 
fore begin with the origin of our prefent knowledge ; and proceed, 
as it has proceeded to this day? Our employment would be much 
more agreeable than the prefent method of walking backwards, and 
‘ ftealing only fhort glances at that point from whith we ought to-have 
ftarted. I fhould hope no one would fay, that Greek is not as eafily 
taught to a child of five or fix years old as Latin. In the method I 
have mentioned, of making language the vehicle of knowledge, it 
would have nothing difficult or difagreeable in it; ard a child’s pro- 
grefs, under proper dire€tion, would foon be furprifing.” . -  . 

This is followed by chapters on Latin, French, Englifh, Mathe- 
matics, &c. &c. and the whole is concluded with a tale, out of whith 
only the Reviewer took his quotation. This tale is prefaced with 
the following words: ‘* The reader is to obferve, that I exhibit this 
as a plan of reafon to be imitated only by perfans in peculiar circum- 
' ftances, and with peculiar talents.” 


Iam, Gentlemen, yours, &c. ABC, ;* 





*.* We are as fenfible as our Correfpondent, Clericus, can be, 
that Socinianifm is by no means neceffarily'connectted with a difbe- 
lief of the Trinitarian doctrine ; and we needed not to have been re- 
minded of a truth, our conviction of which hath appeared in fo many 
articles of the Review. With refpect to the particular fenten¢e ob- 
jected to by Clericus, we are fully fatisfied of its juftice and propriety. 





+4+ The Writer of the Letter from Kzatsford has our hearty 
thanks ; but there was no great danger, in the inftance alluded to, 
of our falling into the error, againit which his friendly hint was in- 
tended to guard our humanity: ‘ The Book,’ as he rightly obferves, 
* and not the Man, being the juft object of criticifm.’ 





> Mr. Beyant’s new Syfiem of Ancient Mythology will be Cotiti 
nued in our next. 3 | 

















